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PREFATORY NOTE. 



MHEN this number on the program was assigned to 
me by the executive committee they had in con- 
templation a series of articles and writings following the 
pace and to some extent the pattern of the admirable con- 
tribution of Dr. Hark under the title, **-£*'« Hondfull 
Pärsh^^ presented at the Ephrata meeting and printed in 
Vol. X, of the Proceedings with a view to a thorough 
study from all sides and by different persons of the Penn- 
sylvania-German dialect, not in its syntactical and philo- 
logical phases for that has been done by Professor Halde- 
man and others, but in the line of developing its literary 
and poetical capabilities and limitations, and in a general 
way ascertaining and fixing its Status both as a spoken 
dialect and form of literary expression. It is in this light 
and for this purpose only that this paper with its illustrat- 
ing lines is submitted. 




THE PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN DIALECT. 



tD" 



HAT the life of the Penn- 
sylvania - Germans für- 
aishes a mine oi literary treasure 
largely undeveloped, and that 
even the Pennsylvania-German 
dialect itself possesses high po- 
etic capabilities, especially in 
lyric and pa&toral composition 
is no longer a matter of specula- 
tion among those compelent to 
have an opinion on the subject, whatever incredutity or 
ignorance may possess the mind of the uninitiated Phi- 
listine. 

That a general renaissance has been inspired along va- 
ricus lines of literary effort among the descendants of the 
early Pennsylvania-Germ ans is manifest on every hand. 
That ihey have awakened to their opportunity, their power 
and their duty, and have resolved to claim the wealth of 
their literary and histortcal heritage is equally apparent ; 
stimulated everywhere by the example and the work of the 
Pennsylvania-German Society. 

To write of these people, to portray their domestic, social 

and religious lue, their manners, their virtues, their 

(5) 



6 The Pennsylvania- German Society. 

foiblesy their eccentricities, whether in fiction or in history, 
in the national language of the American people — this is 
one thing, and is indeed a field to tempt the ambition and 
incite the labor of the ablest ; and for the novelist who can 
successfully and artistically use the material at hand there 
is waiting both fame and fortune. This can only be done 
by one •* to the manner born *' ; by the rightful son and 
heir who breathes the spirit of his forefathers, who has 
imbibed their traditions and their life from his mother, and 
in whose veins course the feelings, the sympathies, the 
pathos, tragedy and sufferings, the hopes and purposes, 
the joys and sorrows, the serious philosophy and the subtle 
humor and all the characteristics due to race and environ- 
ment of generations of his ancestors. No outsider can 
rob him of his birthright. It remains to be seen whether 
he can rise to the opportunity. 

But to write in a fast declining dialect of a foreign 
tongue, with its drawbacks and its limitations, for a clien- 
tele that is small even among those who can speak and 
understand the vernacular (because they cannot read it), 
and constantly growing smaller — unless there be a pos- 
sibility of reaching the ear of the great German people 
which is perhaps too remote for consideration — this is 
quite another thing, and is a task so meager in its induce- 
ments and in its promises of any but the slightest rewards 
due to literary effort that to undertake it were almost a 
sign of folly. For it is not only the legitimate but ought 
to be the dominant motive in all art, to give pleasure and 
benefit to mankind; painting and sculpture would have 
neither existence nor reason for existence in a sightless 
worldy nor music among a deaf people. As useless and 
as purposeless would be a Pennsylvania-German literature 
without readers. Now what is the audience to which Ihe 
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Pennsylvania-German poet may address himself ? Nu- 
merous and widespread as the descendants of the Penn- 
sylvania-Germans are, and granting that a large portion 
of them have retained a knowledge of their mother tongue 
sufficient to enable them to understand and to speak it after 
a fashion» it is a much smaller proportion who have such 
acquaintance with the German language and literature as 
to read it with ease, pleasure or profit. They have ob- 
tained their education in the English free school. At least 
half of their daily speech is English through Business and 
social intercourse. More and more English words for 
lack of the proper German designation are impressed into 
Service, and Germanized in the use of the dialect daily. 
Many Pennsylvania-Germ ans have moved into new sur- 
roundings where opportunity for cultivating the German 
language is entirely wanting, and in a few generations 
more our dialect without a literature will become extinct. 
In the effort to meet these conditions or rather, perhaps, as 
a result growing out of these conditions, the attempt has 
been made, consciously or unconsciously, to blend and 
fuse the two languages into one in writing, just as the 
natural forces tended to blend and fuse them into one in 
speech. The experiment has been made to write the dia- 
lect for the accommodation of those who speak the Penn- 
sylvania-German but are unable to read the German lan- 
guage, by introducing English words wherever the proper 
German may be lacking, and by spelling according to 
English methods and English sounds. The result of such 
a course is to repel if not to debar German scholarship 
from all acquaintance and sympathy with it. It may serve 
the purposes of satire or of humorous prose, but it is whoUy 
inadequate for dignified poetic expression ; and at best I 
am unable to see for it in this shape any more than a 
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merely ephemeral use that must pass away in a generation 
or two. 

In the Pennsylvania-Germ an we have been reversing 
the natural order of language development. We have 
been making a new dialect out of two old languages. 
This is a deterioration, not a growth ; retrogression» not 
progress, The natural order is to proceed froro dialect 
to language, not from language to dialect. Dialects exist 
long before language, just as tribes and small communities 
exist before nations. Dialect is local and provincial, lan- 
guage is national ; and as the individual must outgrow the 
infant clothes of his provincialism and his narrow environ- 
ment before he can become a Citizen of the world — a 
cosmopolitan — so a dialect must outgrow the limitations 
of its petty sphere, and must adapt itself to the conditions 
and demands of a larger world. It must be laden with a 
message of world import before it can become a world lan- 
guage. 

All languages have their dialects. In the United States 
there are probably as many different varieties of English 
spoken as there are states. To the practiced ear it is as 
easy to pick out a downeaster from Maine, a yankee from 
Massachusetts, a cowboy from Texas, a creole from Louis- 
iana, a hoosier from Indiana, or a rustic from the country 
of David Harum by their several provincial peculiarities of 
pronunciation, idiom, inflection or accent as it is to pick 
out a *• Dutchman" from Pennsylvania by the provincial- 
ism of his Speech. 

In England there is the Cornish, Yorkshire, the North 
of England, the Cumbrian of the Lorna Doone country, 
the cockney speech of London and perhaps a score of 
others. 

In Germany there are to this day and always have been 
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a great many dialects» so diverse that one is almost un- 
intelligible in the home of another. And yet they have 
one common literary Standard," the classic German of 
Goethe, of Schiller and of Luther. So far as human in- 
fluences can be measured in great historical epochs it was 
the merest accident that made the Saxon of Martin Luther 
the national language of Germany. The importance of 
his message raised it at one bound to the prominence and 
dignity of a world language, because it clothed a message 
of universal interest. It is always some one of a number 
of correlated dialects in a country that by force of favor- 
ing circumstances becomes the literary language of that 
country as did the Attic in ancient Greece. 

The national language of America is of course too firmly 
fixed to be very appreciably modified by any other except 
in the natural and regulär growth and development of all 
living languages, as different languages of equal rank and 
virility will always affect each other; but the effort of 
mingling two languages and out of the combination form- 
ing a third that is different from either can only result in 
absurdity which at once becomes patent to all when the 
ordinary process of making bad Pennsylvania-German is 
reversed. Suppose instead of hearing a person attempting 
to speak or write broken German, using many English 
words in German idiom and syntax, and clothing it in Eng- 
lish phonetic spelling, you were to hear a person speaking 
equally bad English, employing many German words in 
Anglicized form and idiom, and dressing up the whole in 
the most doubtful kind of German phonetic spelling, the 
utter unjustifiableness of creating such a linguistic mon- 
strosity would require no argument. And yet I submit 
that it is not more absurd than to attempt to do the same 
thing in a reverse order. I sympathize very keenly with 
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the old AUentown lawyer's annoyance at the language of 
his son-in-law who was never able to master the difficulties 
of the English tongue, but who nevertheless always in- 
sisted on speaking it. Uttering a particularly atrocious 
barbarism one day under the pretense of speaking English, 
the old man turned on him savagely and exclaimed with 
pardonable feeling: ^'^ Donnerwetter ! John^ wan du net 
English sckwaetze kannst dann schwaetz Deutsch^ oder 
halfs Maull " There is really no good reason why the 
moral of this remark does not apply with equal force 
when the circumstances are reversed. 

In considering the sphere, scope and capabilities of the 
Pennsylvania-German it is first necessary to determine its 
true character, both as to past history and future possibili- 
ties. Is it a language or is it a dialect? If the latter, of 
what language is it to be considered a dialect, the English 
or the German? There doubtless have been conditions in 
the world's history under which, if repeated, the Pennsyl- 
vania-German might from its present transitional State de- 
velop into a language. Were eastern Pennsylvania an 
island isolated from the rest of the world, where German, 
Englishman, Frenchman, Slav, Italian and North Ameri- 
can Indian had intermingled in varying relative propor- 
tions of influence, force of character, race peculiarity and 
language contribution, preserving however the German as 
the dominant national force in political, religious and lin- 
guistic development, then, although the resultant language 
might be identical with or differ very little from the present 
Pennsylvania-German dialect it is easily conceivable that 
it might attain to the position of the leading language of 
such a State or Commonwealth, just as the general admix- 
ture of Norman, Saxon and Danish, Latin, Greek, Celtic 
and ancient Briton resulted in modern English under f avor- 
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able geographica! conditions. But being surrounded and 
dominated in education, in religion, in jurisprudence, in 
commerce, in politics, in literature and in social life by the 
Speech of a race that was stronger in numbers and influ- 
ence and advantages of governmental prestige and seif 
assertiveness than itself, it necessarily remained in the 
distant background where it must for the same reasons 
continue to remain ; and that it has survived at all under 
these circumstances is simply a marvel, and is the strongest 
possible proof of its tenacity and vigor, its hold upon the 
affections, its wonderful adaptability to changing condi- 
tions, its almost unequaled powers of colloquial expression, 
and above all, its right to survive in literature. 

The Pennsylvania-German occupies a unique place 
among the tongues of Babel and their derivations. It is 
like a provincial, rustic youth, strong in the vigor of ath- 
letic young manhood, lusty in the spirit of ad venture and 
joviality, schooled in self-reliance, honesty and industry, 
trained in all the domestic virtues — love of home, of work, 
of kin and of God, but not used to the courtliness of State, 
unskilled in the hollowness of vain compliment, untutored 
in the frippery and polish of artificial society, unacquainted 
with the insincerity and diplomacy of the wider world, 
removed from kith and kin, and thrown upon bis own 
resources among strangers and new surroundings. The 
feelings and sentiments of its own provincial home life it 
can express with a force and beauty, a directness, a tender- 
ness and a humor all its own, but in the more cosmopolitan 
relations it is awkward and wholly inadequate, probably 
because as soon as the Pennsylvania-German individual 
strikes out into the larger world of human endeavor, beyond 
the modest and circumscribed limits of his provincial sphere, 
to the extent that he becomes a cosmopolitan in taste, in edu- 
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cation or culture or achievement he discards the provincial 
for the national ; he loses the marks of his native racial 
and linguistic individuality ; in short loses himself in the 
great mass of the national commonplace. He discards his 
mother tongue and adopts the ruling speech, and for that 
reason the dialect never broadens, never grows to the stat- 
ure of a literary, which is to say a national, language. 
Dialects of other languages live and flourish amid their 
family relations, in the confidence, the love and respect of 
their own flesh and blood ; this one has been uprooted from 
its native soil and transplanted in new and rough ground» 
often choked with rank weeds and stunted in development, 
in a climate not friendly to the cultivation of rhetorical 
flowers and graces, and yet it has flourished under these 
unfavorable conditions for nearly two hundred years and 
is a hardy plant to-day, and with proper pruning and cul- 
tivation may bear abundant literary fruitage and flowers of 
which the beautiful bouquets of Harbaugh, Hark, Zimmer- 
mann Ziegler, Fisher and others are the rieh promise. 

But it were idle to point out its poetic and literary pos- 
sibilities without reckoning upon an audience capable of 
enjoying and appreciating them. Where is such an 
audience to be found? Surely not among the mass of the 
American people. In this relation it will serve us to but 
little purpose to reflect that dialect poets like Robert Burns, 
James Russell Lowell, Bret Harte, James Whitcomb 
Riley, Eugene Field, Paul Laurence Dunbar or Rudyard 
Kipling have been successful in their peculiar fields, and 
have gained a hearing and a place in the sphere of English 
poetry. Grotesque and widely divergent as the various 
dialect writings of these poets are, they are still dialects 
of one common language, and that the dominant national 
language of two of the leading nations of the world. They 
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can be read by all who speak the English tongue. Not 
so with Harbaugh. Not so with anything written in 
Pennsylvania-German, which if read and appreciated at 
all must be read and appreciated not by English-speaking 
people, but by people to whom the German language is an 
open book. 

Suppose Robert Burns had written in French, or Ger- 
man, or Gaelic (the original tongue of his own highland 
country), so far corrupted by English as to become almost 
unintelligible to both Celt and Anglo-Saxon, and had per- 
sisted in disguising if not positively hiding his poetic gems 
in an inscrutable cipher of a phonetic English spelling 
that was neither flesh, fish, nor fowl. What, it may be 
asked, would be his fame to-day? What his place in 
literature? Who would and could read his poetry? 
Even that is not an adequate illustration because Gaelic is 
not a strong world-language like German, and his Scotch 
is much more a dialect of English than is our Pennsyl- 
vania-German, or than it ever can be. Obviously had the 
same conditions prevailed in his case that confront the 
Pennsylvania-German language, in other words had 
modern Scotch been a dialect of the Gaelic instead of the 
English tongue, and had Gaelic become one of the leading 
World languages, who can doubt that the great Scotch 
bard would have written in Gaelic and that his wealth of 
poetic contribution would have been lost to the English- 
speaking World, except as it might have been reclaimed 
by translation? 

Now language marks the stage of a people's evolution« 
It is a phase of the expression of the inner life, a reflection 
of the mind and traits of a people, of which the counte- 
nance, the temperament, the race features, the manners and 
customs are other marks and phases of expression. Not- 
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withstanding the cynical observations o£ a Talleyrand or a 
Voltaire that ** Men employ speech only to conceal their 
thoughtSy" that is true only among rascals» diplomats and 
politicians seeking to gain advantage over each other. All 
men may be liars according to the psalmist, but they are 
not liars as a rule. Truth is the rule and lying the excep- 
tion. The most inveterate, seasoned and habitual liar ex- 
presses the truth a hundred times to one that he falsifies. 
Truth is natural and spontaneous. ** Out of the fulness 
of the heart the mouth speaketh,*' and not only the mouth 
but the whole being. It is only where some characteristic 
is habitually repressed through a false System of education, 
through fear, or greed, or hypocrisy or duplicity that a 
man becomes a living lie ; and language is the real expres- 
sion of a people's as well as an individual's life. A foul 
tongue cannot express a pure mind even though a corrupt 
mind may at times clothe itself in fair language. The 
artist, the poet, the writer, the musician each expresses his 
thought, his life, his inner seif ; and what the vocabulary 
is to the individual that the dialect is to the Community, and 
the language to the nation. If the people as a people are 
concerned with the heroic affairs of human activity — with 
statecraft and commerce, with science and art, with schemes 
of metaphysics and education, with the pomp of wealth and 
the parade and pageantry of aristocracy, with the stilted 
ceremonials of society and the outward formalities of 
religion, their language will be stately, courtly, scholarly, 
classical, majestic and some times hollow and insincere. 
The stormy passions of the soul, the machinations of am- 
bition, the intrigues of politics, the plottings of hatred and 
revenge, and the cruelties of persecution can only be por- 
trayed upon the large theater of the world where are played 
the dramas of statecraft, tyranny, war and tragedy, and 
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the great events and movements that mark the onward 
march of history from epoch to epoch. For these the life 
and the language of the Pennsylvania-German furnish 
neither example, opportunity, nor means of expression. It 
were ludicrous to try to write an epic poem in the dialect 
of a provincial Community whose interests do not go beyond 
** the daily task, the common round " of its simple life. It 
takes the language and dramatic expression of a Homer, a 
Shakespeare, a Milton or a Wagner. The gods do not 
speak in dialect. Cathedrals are not built upon the plan 
or out of the materials of which dwellings are constructed, 
and yet while the cathedral with its noble proportions, its 
majestic arches and softly colored light, 

" Where through the longdrawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise," 

may help to lift the devout spirit's aspirations toward the 
Infinite God, it is the pure and simple life in the happy 
homes of a piain and virtuous people, no matter how 
humble the architecture or how modest the comforts, where 
the muse of Poesy loves to come a lingering guest. Here 
heart speaks to heart in the undisguised language of love. 
Here are cultivated the tender sentiments of the fireside — 
affection, kindness, filial honor and obedience, patemal 
solicitude, generosity, unselfishness. Here dwell the do- 
mestic virtues — truth, sincerity, charity, confidence, can- 
dor, devotion, chastity. Here too, is religion's real altar 
where piety, reverence and holiness are not the formal 
profession of the lips, or the ceremonial and perfunctory 
Offices of the priest, but the true expression of the heart in 
daily right-living. Sportive humor plays its mirthful part, 
songs of contentment and the rippling laughter of child- 
hood enliven the labors of happy industry. These are 
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some of the sweet notes in the joyous minstrelsy which 
rises to heaven when the poet sings of the Pennsylvania- 
German life and people. The common ränge of everyday 
human experiences, human activities, human feelings and 
failings, these are the domain and these the materials and 
opportunity for the Pennsylvania-Germ an poet ; and if he 
cannot produce the heroic measures of the music-draraa 
with its grand world chorus of immortals, or the stately 
epic mth its mighty epoch-making movements of nations 
and of godsy he can at least, on the sweet-toned lyre of his 
provincial dialect, play the simple pastoral songs and 
melodies of the minstrel and the troubadour. 

So it seems to me the only rational and scientific plan to 
adopt in the treatment of the Pennsylvania-German dialect 
in literature is to proceed upon the theory, which is also 
the easily demonstrated fact, that it is nothing more nor 
less than a dialect of the great German language ; and 
that so far as it may ever command recognition or obtain 
any place in literature it will only be to the extent that it is 
so regarded and so treated. This of course involves the 
correction of the mistakes into which it has fallen. It is 
necessary to take a step backward in time and in history, 
in Order to make a step forward in literary progress. It is 
to rid itself of its mongrel afBnities, which instead of en- 
riching it as is sometimes claimed, has impoverished and 
degraded it. It is to repudiate its bastard offspring and to 
go back to the time of its comparative purity, if purity may 
be Said to be a property of a dialect at all ; and by no 
means of least importance, it is to adopt a rational, scien- 
tific and uniform method of spelling, which is of course 
the German. 

What is Pennsylvania-German ? As spoken to-day by 
many it is a hybrid, non-descript Jargon, neither German 
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nor Englishy made up to some exten t of the admixture of 
the various local dialects of the first settlers, Suabian, 
Würtemberger, Bavarian, Swiss» Hessian, Palatinate and 
others» but vitiated almost beyond recognition by the In- 
fusion of English words. 

What was Pennsylvania-German a hundred and fifty to 
two hundred years ago ? It was a conglomerate aggrega- 
tion of German dialects» it is true» as brought by the immi- 
grants from their native localities, the distinguishing marks 
of which are discemible to this day, but it was free from 
, foreign corruption, and it was thoroughly and purely Ger- 
man. Out of this there has evolved a speech bearing the 
marks of many dialects, and yet distinctively and essen- 
tially a German speech in structure and in syntax ; and 
even when distorted and mutilated in its outward appear- 
ance beyond all semblance to the parent language in 
everything but the skeleton, it is still, in the articulation of 
its bones, and in its general form and spirit, the tongue of 
the Rhine country. 

Were evidence needed to support this Statement I would 
but point to the poets of south Germany who have written 
in their several dialects. Who that has read Ludwig 
Schandein^s ** Gedichte in Westricher Mundart," or Franz 
von Kobell's and Gottfried Nadler's " Gedichte in Pfälz- 
ischer Mundart," has not been Struck with the remark- 
able resemblance of these dialects to the Pennsylvania- 
German as spoken by us and our kinsmen to-day, when 
stripped of its foreign impurities? Barring the whoUy 
superfluous and to-be-regretted introduction of English 
words and phrases the language spoken in the Palatinate 
and other parts of south Germany is almost identical in 
idiom, in colloquialisms, in pronunciation and accent, in 
phonetic elisions and abbreviations, and certain local and 
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peculiar designations with the speech still extensively used 
in eastern Pennsylvania as appears from the several selec- 
tions produced with their translations. 

In the following lines I have endeavored as far as pos- 
sible to carry out the ideas herein advanced. I have 
avoided the use of English words except in cases where 
certain proper names er a particular designation or ter- 
minology of a peculiarly American institution taken bodily 
from the English seemed to require it, as for example 
"Juryman," " Judge/* " Court," ** County,"* " July " and 
the like. The thought was, however, constantly kept in 
mind that I was writing in a German dialect for a German, 
rather than an English-speaking constituency ; and while 
English words were discarded to a much larger extent 
than in ordinary Pennsylvania-German conversation this 
fact does not make it more difficult for a Pennsylvania- 
German to read or understand, but on the other hand it 
makes these verses intelligible, I venture to say, to any 
native-born German, no matter what his dialect or his 
province. 

Perhaps some of the verses require a prefatory word. 
It may be said in a general way that everything here writ- 
ten is founded on actual fact or incident within the writer's 
Observation. The verses are pictures from nature. Take 
for example those on a country Sabbath morn — ** Sonntage 
Morge^ds an der ZiegeUKerch^^^ if I had the hand of an 
artist and could translate the lines into the language of pic- 
torial art almost every verse would make a complete pic- 
ture which each one of you and every Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man would recognize as a glimpse into the mirror of his 
own life. And yet I may say the whole poem was sug- 
gested by Robert Louis Stevenson's *• A Lowden Sabbath 
Morn," of parts of which it is a more or less liberal trans- 
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lation adapted to the conditions of Pennsylvania-Germ an 
country Hfe. ** Elendig^^ is an almost literally true narra- 
tive of an actual incident, but even if it were not it is 
absolutely true to the pathetic fact in life that when we are 
becoming physically infirm we speak of it ourselves in the 
hope of eliciting comfort from our friends and the assur- 
ance that things are not as bad as we think ; but we do 
not like it when others mention the fact, and we invariably 
resent it when our friends take us at our word. The 
several translations further serve to illustrate what has been 
stated in reference to the limitations and capabilities of the 
dialect. Whittier's ** Barbara Frietchie " and John Vance 
Cheney 's ** Kitchen Clock" show how readily the themes 
and incidents of provincial, pastoral or personal everyday 
life lend themselves to dialect treatment; while on the 
other hand the more dignified philosophical or moral theme 
of Longfellow's ** Psalm of Life " could not be rendered 
intoPennsylvania-German without the effect of burlesquing 
it, but calls for the statelier measures of a more classical 
German. ^^ Met Arme -ff^*" with a mixture of satire, 
humor and pathos paints a very common character familiär 
to all — the village toper — who makes every ridiculous 
pretext an excuse for his indulgence, blames everything 
but himself for his weakness, and who protests up to the 
day that he dies of delirium tremens that he ** can drink 
or let it alone," but who never lets it alone. 

*'*' Der Schumacher^^ is another character common to 
every village and suggests his various brothers in the guild 
of handicraftsmen who would furnish subjects for similar 
treatment — Der Weber ^ Der Schmied^ Der Wagner and 
others. ^^^ Der Viert July^^ is a somewhat ill-natured 
portrayal of the national holiday and the painful, senseless, 
wasteful and almost intolerable way in which it has come 
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to be celebrated in our eitles. It was written while still 
smarting under the tortures which the *' Glorious Fourth" 
entails upon the sensitive nerves of a suffering people. 

Lest the lines under the title ^^ Ich War Jurymann** 
might be thought to contain expressions unnecessarily 
emphaticy or inelegaiit perhaps, it is mentioned that the 
poem was suggested and is based upon the foUowing true 
incidenty beyond the Statement of which I have nothing to 
add in justification or apology : There lived in the Com- 
munity where I spent my childhood a little old man who» 
in the happy days before individualism in industrial life 
was entirely crushed out by the spirit of combination in 
our commercial evolution, earned a livelihood in the pur- 
suit of his chosen handicraft — that of a tailor. He lived 
in the country several miles back of my native village and 
the demands of fashionable society made no heavy draft 
upon his artistic powers, it may be assumed ; but he lived 
a contented and useful life contriving wonderful garments 
for youthful rural swains to court and get married in, 
which were ever afterwards preserved from the ravages and 
corruption of '*moth and rust" with scrupulous care and 
never wom again except upon some occasion of equal 
State« In those days it was a particularly shiftless and 
improvident lout unworthy the name or the Station of a 
bouseholder who did not preserve his ^^ Hochzig-kle^der^^ 
to the day of his death when they might fulfill the last 
important function in their and their owner's career, namely 
that of shroud. It happened by rare chance that the under 
or deputy sheriff stopped at his house one day to his 
infinite astonishment and satisfaction with a summons to do 
Jury duty at the county court ten or twelve miles distant. 
This was such an unusual event in the old man's life, never 
having happened before, and withal invested him with 
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such dignity and importance in his own eyes that he 
straightway celebrated the event with one of the mild 
sprees in which he was wont to indulge upon every 
occasion of excessive feeling, and he devoted that entire 
day to Uttle excursions between the bottle in the cupboard 
and his other duties, strutting about meanwhile with infinite 
seif satisfaction before the proud gaze of his admiring 
spouse and giving vent to the contemplation of his sudden 
greatness in the oft-repeated exclamation : ** Bin ich awer 
net e^n donnerwetterser Jurymannt^^ In after years when 
I became more familiär with the scenes, the characters 
and the methods of courts of justice myself this remark 
was often recalled and as often served to give suitable ex- 
pression to my ovsrn estimate, not only of the Jurors, but of 
various other important functionaries that figure there» as 
well as the sort of justice that in the language of the Irish- 
man is "dispensed with'' upon occasion. ^^'^S Latwerg 
Koche ^ and ** Der Alt Dengelstock " are two other pictures 
of the happy contentment and peaceful domestic simplicity 
of rustic Pennsylvania-German home life, which every one 
who has ever seen or known it will recognize as coincident 
with his own experience or Observation. I had just 
enough of both to qualify me to " speak by the card " on 
the subjects depicted, to wit : the boiling of apple butter at 
the particularly eventful moment when it is finished, as 
described in the lines : 

^' Er is gar ; du kannst 's net besser treffe ; 
Henk der Kessel ab, un' schoepp's in die HoefEe ; 
Was muss der kle' Joe doch die Zung 'raus strecke, 
Für der Loeffel un' der Rührer ab zuschlecke." 

And equally of that second occasion in the hay field where 
the very spot can be pointed out that will be forever linked 
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with the feeling and the Situation suggested by the other 
Itnes : 

" Dort hoert m'r laute stimme, 

Die Buwe sin am schwimme, 

Im Damm wird gebotzelt un' gekrische; 

Un' dort dronne im Krickli, 

Im Loch un' eWm Brückli, 

Wahrhaftig sin sie a' am fische ! 

Whoever has seen a Pennsylvania-German home on a 
prosperous, eastern Pennsylvania farm bas seen the moat 
perfect and idyllic picture of contentment, of manly in- 
dependence, of plenty, of comfort, of good cheer, of peace 
of body and of mind that is to be seen anywhere on the 
face of the globe ; and yet Pennsylvania farms are going 
begging for purchasers, and the Pennsylvania-German 
farmer, the king of agriculturists, is being pauperized ; 
and I, forone, protest upon any and all occasions against 
the influences, social, political, educattonal, financial, in- 
dustrial, moral, or what they may be, which tend to trans- 
form a garden of Eden into a place of unhappiness or mis- 
fortune, and the peaceful, independent, manly indivldual 
into the human machinery of a grimy, grinding, grasping, 
law-favored greed. 
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"SOMMTAC nORCE'DS AN DER ZIEQEL KERCM," 




SONNTAG MORGE'DS AN DER ZIEGEL KERCH. 

ER Klingel -klang der Sonntag's Klocke, — 
Die Vögel im Thurm verstört un' verschrocke, — 
Zum Gottesdienst die Leut bei zu locke, 

Durch 's stille Thal schallt, 
— Statts in der Faulheit dehe'm mm hucke, — 
Ower Hüwel un' Wald. 
Des schö melodisch Klocke G'spiel, 
Im frühe Sommer Mor^küM, 
Es g'ebt e'n herrlich Feuertag's G'fühl 

Zu Mansche un' Füh, 
Der Bauer hat Ruh, un' der Müller, un' die Mühl, 

Sonntag Morge'ds früh. 
Die Amschel singt ihr frölich Lied, 
Die Felder sin roth mit süss GeblUth, 
Der Knecht vom ruhge is schon mfld, 

Lett rum so faul, 
Die Schu un' Rock aus, streckt er's Glied, 

Un' sparrt 'uf 's Maul. 
Nach der Kerch zu geh was g'ebt 's e'n G'rischt, 
E'n Gewäsch un' G'aträl un' 'U^efrischt, 
Unnerkle'der so weiss wie ihr runde Brflst, 

Was e'n Lust un' Freed, 
Wie leicht zu sei 'n guter Kerche-krist, 
Bei so schöne Mäd 1 
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Do in der Stille, gans alle, 

Am Grab meine Liewe bleib ich steh, 

Mit schwerem G'fühl un' Herzeweh, — 

Aus der alte Zeit 
Hör ich Stimme, un' bekannte G 'sichter seh. 

Der Vergangeheit. 

So 'uf der Tag die ernste Dinge, 

Die Ellock im Thurm ihr Loblied singe« 

Un' Sinder die Erlesung klinge, 

Vo'm gross Verderwe, 
Un' wenig nächer z'amme bringe, 

'S Lewe un' 's Sterwe. 

Dann jetz die Ellock zum letst Mal geht, 
Un' ruft 's Volk nei das draus rum steht. 
Der Parre hat schon in der Hut gebet, — 

Wart bis sis sitze — 
Er is gans voll mit Lehr — mer seht, — 

Für Sinder schwitze. 

Die Vorstehr trage die Körwlin rum, 
'S g'ebt doch ke' wieste grosse Sum, 
Sie fühle die Ehr, trage G'sichter fromm, 

Do in der Kerch, 
In an'eri Dinge geht's e' bissei krumm 

Un* üwerzwerch. 

Zum führe im G'sang die liewe Mitklieder, 

Der Parre g'ebt aus die Worte der Lieder, 

'S erst leint er sie aus, no' singt mer sie wieder. 

Wenig sachte un' biet, 
Glei' stimme sie ei'— die Swest're un' Brüder — 

Mit Eifer un' Freed. 

Was der Vorsinger drum sei Maul 'ufsparrt. 
Er singt schier gar wie e'n Schä'ffli' blarrt, 
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Als Musick sei Singe is net viel werth, 

Doch — ich sag's net spöttich — 
'S wird g'wiss bei viel schier liewer g'hört 

As des lang Gepredig. 

Der Orgelspieler führt die Weis, 

Der Blasbalgtretter schafft mit Fleiss, 

'S wird g'suoge von der Himmerische Reis, 

Nach der Ewigkeit, 
Von Erlesung ohne Geld un' Preis — 

Un' Barmherzigkeit. 

Aus der Orgel rollt der süsse Ton, 

Mer me'nt es kommt von Gottes Thron, 

Wann e*n Seelig's bekommt die HimmePs Krön. 

Sei Lob un' Ehr 
Dem Vater, Heiliger Geist un' Sohn — 

Dreieiniger Herr ! 



// 



// 



®ei Sob unb @^r bem l^öd^ften ®ut, 
3)ent aSater affc ®üte, 

2)ent @ott ber ade SSunber t^ut^ 
3)em ©Ott ber mein ©emüt^e 

aWit feinem reid^em Xrofl erfüttt 

3)etn ©Ott ber allem Sammer flittt, 
©iebt unferm ©ott bie ©l^re. 



Nach 'em Gebet wird die Schrift gelese. 
Dann noch'mal g'sunge hat's gehese, 
Mer sucht der Text mit grossem Wese, 

Un' e' bissei stolz, — 
Kaut Näglin un* Peppermints un' so G'fräse, 

Un' Zimmetholz. 

Un' faule Kopp fange a' zunucke, 

Un' dürstige Hals were mächtig drucke. 
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Un' knitze Buwe alle Ecke aus gucke, — 

Un' zum Fenster 'naus, 
Un wun'ere wo die Kerchhof Schpucke 

Sin Tags zu Haus. 

'S mag Schuld sei die schläfrig Luft im Summer 
Das die halb Geme' vergesst ihr Kummer, 
Un' verliere sich in tiefer Schlummer, 

Awer Buwe un* Mäd 
Wechsle 'n mancher Blick un' denke, ** 'S is e'n Dummer 

As schlofe geht." 

Die Wahrheit von der Kansel fliesst, 

Der Parre es Evangelium giesst. 

Sei Weisheit's Schatze gern 'ufschliesst. 

Mit gross Freigabe, 
Mit Faust un' Lernung schlagt er wiest, 

Der bös U'glawe. 

Mit ernster A'dacht thut er bemerke, 
Die Sind un' Thorheit sich zu Sterke, 
Un' sich verlosse 'uf Mönsche Werke, 

Des kommt vo'm Böse ; 
Net besser as Heide the'l an'eri Kerche, — 

Abgöttisch Wese ! 

Ja, Gott sei Dank ! Was e'n guter Glawe ! 
Was meh* will e'n g^ter Krist dann hawe? 
Des Wort geht üwer die Kopp der Tauwe — 

Sin tief im Schlof ; 
Die höre so viel as drauss sin vergrawe. 

Im Kerchhof ! 

Der Gottesdienst endlich kommt zum Schluss, 
'S nemmt g'wiss au* niemand ke'n Verdruss, 
Doch gute Sache gehn net im Schuss, 

'S hat alles sei Zeit, 
Der Parre hat au* e'n freundlicher Gruss, 

Für all die Leut. 
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Awer ob er dann der Sege sprecht, 
Die Orgel nochemal frisch ausbrecht — 
All die schläferige plötzlich 'ufgewächt — 

Der Lobspruch spielt ; 
Un's Singe laut schö, als e*n jedes recht 

Froh un' ernstlich fühlt— 



// 



6^r fei betn SBatcr, unb bem ©ol^n, 
3)em ^eiligen ®eifl, auf einem ^^ron,- 
3)er ^eiligen Dreieinigfeit, 
©ei £ob unb ^ßreid in ©wigfeit." 
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DER SCHUMACHER. 

LOP! KIopI KIopI Klopl Klop! 

Morge'ds früh bis Ove'ds spot, 
Klopt er für sei täglich Brod ; 
Schneit er, naeht er, nagelt un' klopt, 
Me'nt mer böit'a fast ohne g'stoppt, — 
Tage, Woche, Monat, Johre, 
Fallt sei Hammer 'uf die Ohre, — 
Klop] Klop! Klop! Klop! Klop! 

Winter-morge'ds lang vor Tag, 

Wann mer noch gern Bchlofe mag. 

Als ich schläfrig bal 'uf steh, 

'S Licht strahlt üver der weise Schnee, 
Aus sci'm Schöppli-fenster 'raus, 
— Sonscht is Alles still im Haus, — 

Klop! Klopl Klop! Klop! Klop! 

Sommer's au' in aller Früh, 

Ziegt sei Riehme üver's Knie 

Nagelt Sole' 'uf die Schu, 

Fröhlich singt ebmals dazu, 

Wie Hans Sachs von NUremberg, 
Leicht mit Singe macht sei Werk, 

Klop! Klop! Klop! Klop! Klopl 

Schmokt schier immer 'n alte Peiff, 

'S buchlich sitze macht ihn steiff, 
Lange Arm, dinne Be', 

Me'nt er schlagt sei Knie gans weh. 
Wunner das die arme Knoche, 
Sin doch net schon lang verbroche, 

Klop ! Klop ! Klop ! Klop ! Klop I 
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Huckt er dort mit bluttem Kop', 
Fleissig nuckt er zum Geklop, 
In sei'm Maul Paar alte Zäh', 
Freundlich G'sicht, doch net just scho, 

Weise Hör un' Backe runslich, 

Bloe A'ge, Lefze schmunslich, 
Klop! Klop! Klop! Klop! Klop! 

Huckt er I Klopt er ! Früh un' spot, 
Ziegt er sei gebechter Trot ; 
Schneit er, naeht er, nagelt un' flickt 
Als die Uhr die Stunde tickt, 

Stunde seiner Lewes-zeit, 

Stunde langer Ewigkeit, — 
Klop! Klop! Klopl Klop! Klop! 

Was e'n Haufe Schu im Eck, 

The'l verisse — geschmiert mit Dreck ; 

Kle'ne, grosse, junge, alte 

Füss vom Üwel zu behalte ; 

Hen au' ke'n's vom beste G'ruch 
Das mer Lieb hat am Schnupp-tuch, 

Klop! Klop! Klop! Klop! Klop! 

Strenger Mäster war der Alte, 
Gute Ordnung hat er g'halte ; 
Das die Junge sich betrage. 
Sei Gebrauch net viel zu sage. 

Hat sie üver's Knie geboge. 

Sei Knie-riehme a'gezoge, 
Klop! Klop! Klop! Klop! Klop! 

Hab mir oft des Bild vorg'stellt, 
'S g'mahnt mich an die Leut der Welt, 
Mönsche sin wie alte Schu — 
G'fleckt mit Sinde — ich un' du. 

Hart un' zähe, aus Muster g'streckt. 

Böse Sache sie verdreckt, 
Klop! Klop! Klop! Klopl Klop! 
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Schlechste schmeisst der alte Flicker 
'Uf der Haufe Leder-stücker, 
'S wird sie Niemand brauche kenne, 
Nix meh* werth as zuverbrenne — 
Nimme flicke oder putze, 
Sin für gar nix meh' zunutze, — " 
Klop! Klop! Klop! Klop! Klop! 

Alter Schuster is es Schicksal, 
Stecht der Mönsch mit manches Trübsal, 
Schlagt sei Herz mit Weh un' Jammer, 
Klopt ihn mit sei'm schwerem Hammer, 
Aller Schlag un' aller Schmerz 
We'cher, besser macht sei Herz, — 
Klop! Klop! Klop! Klop! Klop! 

Fertig sin sei letste Schu — 
'S letst Mal g'loffe, nach der Ruh ; 
Fertig g*neht sei letste Noth — 
'S letst Mal g'nagelt von dem Tod. 
Aus geklopt sei letste Sole, 
Leuchte-klock thut langsam tole, 
Klop !— Klop !— Klop !— Klop !— Klop ! 

Liewer Herr ! Wir bitte heut, 

B' schlag uns mit Gerechtigkeit ; 

Unser Füss vom Böse halt, 

Das mer net in Sinde fallt. 

G'eb uns neue, g'rechte Schu, 
'Uf der weg dem Himmel zu ! 

Harte Herz er, Klop ! Klop ! Klop ! 
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ELENDIG. 

ER alt ^^Daad" is kränklich — er jämert, un' piensty 
im' klagt, 
Un' jeder Mönsch as er a'trefft sei gross Elend sagt ; 

Zu de'm un' zu sel'm fr Mitleid sei Kummer verzehlt, 
'Sis fast ke' Owel de'm arme Mönsch net fehlt ! 

Doch is es net nächst so schlimm wie der alt Mann me'nt, 
Des wisse' d'Leut wohl — sie sin sei Klages g^wönt. 

Wann awer e'n An'ers bemerkt, — ** Was guckt er so ärmlich !" 
Verfehlts es wiest ; 's verzömt 'n gar erbärmlich. 

Dann schleicht er un' schrankelt in Schatte so langsam fort, 
Un jammert as Niemand wie er in der Welt hats so hart, 

No'h trefft er von seine alte Bekannte e'ns a', — . 
E'n gütige, starke, g'sunde Nachbar's Fra', 

E'n Wittfra' mit runde Backe un lächlnde A'ge, 

Der *' Daad " is au' Wittman, awer sei' hat doch nix zu sage, 

Er is 2u alt un' elendig für wieder zu heire', 

Er is net 'uf so eppes aus, as er steh bleibt bei 're. 

Er will just gern wenig plautere mit der Betz ; 

Dann sagt sie, erstaunt, ^'Ei * Daad ' ! Liewer Grund, was isletz I 

^' Du guckst jo so arm, un' ble'ch, un' dinn, un' elendig, 
Mer me'nt jo wahrhaftig du wäerst meh' tod as lewendig !" 

** S nächst war der Alt erstaunt — reisst's Maul 'uf un' A'ge, 
Hat gans vergesse sei Elend un' sei Klage," 

Dort steht er im Zorn, un' zitternd, vor der Wittfra,' 
Un' kreischt mit laute un' böse Stimm—" JA, DU AU' !" 
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No'h heirt er 'n An'eri, im' des is es End von der G'schicht, 
Vo'm " Daad/' vo'm Geklag, un' au* von dem Gedicht. 

P. S. 

Noch des : 

Der alt '' Daad," 
In der Laad — 

Am End, 
'S Elend ! 
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DER VIERT JULY. 

AS e'n Lärme ! Was e'n Schwärme I ! 
Me'nt 's gans Volk is 'uf der Stross, 
Was en Sttierme ! Was e'n Lärme ! 
Waere 'n tausend Teufel los ! 
' Uf alle Seite knallt's, 
In alle Ecke schallt's, 
Schreckliches Geschrei ! Geht alles druf un' drei ',- 
Schreckliches Geschrei ! 'uf der viert July 1 

Was es macht ! Un' was e'n Jacht I 

Was es donnert, was es blitzt I 
Was es kracht, wie 'uf der Schlacht, 
Pulver pufft un' Feuer spritzt. 
' Uf alle Seite knallf s. 
In alle Ecke schallt's. 
Grosse Hutlerei ! Do sin mer all dabei. 
Mächtig Hutlerei, 'uf der viert July ! 

Was Gewimmel I Was Getümmel ! 

Gar ke' Ruh die ganse Nacht ; 
Schlof ke' Krümmel ; liewer Himmel, 
Was es üwerall rum kracht ! — 
' Uf alle Seite knallt's, 
In alle Ecke schallt's, 
Schlimme Schüsserei — in alle OhreVnei, 
Schlimme Schüsserei, 'uf der viert July I 

Wiest Geklang die gans Nacht lang, 

Klocke klingle. Hörner blose ; 
Was e'n Zwang bei'm gross Gedrang, 

Gute Sache un' Gottlose ; 
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' Uf alle Seite knallf s, 
In alle Ecke schallt's, 
% Rechte Teuflerei ! ' S macht m'r Abscheu, 
Schlechte Teuflerei, — 'uf der viert July I 

Grosse Hitz ! Was e'n G'schwitz ! 
*Uf un' ab die Leut mm renne ; 
Pulver Schütz — Donner-blitz ! 
Hawe Gelt für zuverbrenne I 
'Uf alle Seite knallt's, 
In alle Ecke schallt's, 
Verfluchte Lumperei ! Ich wot sie waer verbei ! 
Verfluchte Lumperei, 'uf der viert July ! 

Was wird's g'luffe, was wird's g'suffe, 

Hi' un' her von Kneip zu Kneip, 
All getroffe — un' sie hoffe 

'S is noch Platz in ihrem Leib ! 
'Uf alle Seit getrunke. 
In alle Ecke g'stunke — 
Wieste Sauferei, sie schütte's 'raus un' ei, 
Wieste Säuerei, 'uf der viert July ! 

Was sie blose, was sie stose 

'Uf de Musick-instrumente, 
Wie der grosse Teddy Roose- 
Veit un' an'eri Presidente, 
Des dumme Volk zulerne 
Mit Strefe un' mit Sterne, 
M'r schüsst die Freiheit ei', mit Pulver un' mit Blei, 
Un' macht die Heide frei, mit Zwang un' Heuchelei ! 

Was f'r'n Sach, des wiest Gekrach?' 

Warum des literlich Werwese? 
Du Liewer ! Ach ! Is net e'n Schmach 

E'n Last a'gstifft vom alte Böse? 
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Verstör doch net die Tode — 

— Die gute Patriote — 
Mit all dem laut Geschrei ! Ihr Land sin sie getreu, 
Dem Elend sin sie frei, — 'uf der viert July ! 

Draus im Land do brauch Niemand 

Die lange Nacht durch aus zuwache ; 
Meh Verstand, 's Vieh halt's e'n Schand 
So 'n heftiges Luderlewe mache ; 
'S is Alles still un' sachte 
'S g'ebt ke' so wieste Jachte, 
'Uf der Baurei mägt ich liewer sei, 
Bei de Kuh un' Sau 'uf der viert July ! 

Hasslich Lärme ! Garstig Schwärme ! 

G'schüss, Gekrach, Geknall, Geblos ! 
Klreislich Stürme 1 Gott erbarme I 

'S in e'n tausend Teufel los ! 

'Uf alle Seite knallt's, 

In alle Ecke schallt's 
Schreckliches Geschrei, — wieste Hutlerei, 
Gott lob ! die Lumperei is nochemol verbei ! 
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DIE UHR IN DER KÜCH. 

(TrANSLATSD FROM THE EnGLISH OK JOHN VaNCB ChENEY.) 

M stricke' sitzt die Ma'd in der Küch — die Milly ; 
Nix thu' fleiseig schafft der Knecht — der Billy ; 
^^ Secunde zehlt, 
Ke' e'ne fehlt ; 
Die zeit geht schnell, 
Die Uhr schlagt hell — 
Milly, Billy, 
Billy, Milly, 
Tick-tock, tock-tick, 
Nick-knock, knock-nick," 
Langsam, schläfrig, 

Tick't die Uhr in der Küch, 

Nächer zum Feuer sitzt sich die roth-backig Milly ; 
Au' grad so nächst, will wette, hockt der Billy ; 
" Die Zeit fliegt 'rum, 

B'sinn dich d'rum ; 

Schöne Milly — 

Buss sie, Billy I 

Milly, Billy, 

Billy, Milly, 

Pass 'uf, jetz die Zeit, 

Billy! Bisht du nimme g'scheidt? 

Nov> — «£>w, tummel dich ! " 
Geht die Uhr in der Küch. 

'S hat Eppes gew'e, die Milly roth im G'sicht ; 
Der Billy au' — sei Backe brennt wie'n Licht. 
*' Schönes Madie, 

Süss un' edel ; 

Noch mol busse? 

Gern dich lusse, 
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Brauchst net shäme 
Zwanzig nehme, 
Billy, Milly, 
Milly, Billy, 

Rechts, links — links, rechts, 
Seil is es — nix schlechts, 
Knickety knock, kitzle mich ! " 
Lacht die Uhr in der Küch. 

Woche rum, die Milly un' der Billy hocke noch, 
Drauss blosst der kalte Wind — sin warm doch ; 
" Kalter Winter, 

B' sinnt euch geschwinder, 

Thät net warte, 

That heirathe 

Milly, Billy, 

Billy, Milly, 

Zwe* — e'ns, e'ns — zwe', 

Wart net, Ach,^ ne' ' 

'S thut's net, horch 'uf mich," 
Sagt die Uhr in der Küch. 

Winter zwe' verbei, un' wo's die Milly ? 
Friihjohr wieder do, un' wo's der Billy ? 
" Schreib mir*s zu. 

Ich hab's gethu' ; 

Sei gut zu mir. 

War au' zu dir, 

Mei Herr Billy, 

Lieb' Frau Milly— 

Net vergesse. 

Am Morge-esse, 

Mich 'uf ziege — 

Was ! E'n Wiege 

In der Kammer ! 

Ei du Jammer I 

By-by, schockel mich," 

Singt die Uhr in der Küch. 
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MEI' ARME BE'. 

^B%err Dokter, sag mol was mir fehlt, 
"■•^ Wann ich mei' sache hab verzehlt ; 
Ich hab's so mächtig in de Be% 
Ich kann's wahrhaftig net versteh. 

We'ss weiters net was letz mag sei', 
'S is au' ke' Rheumatiss dabei' ; 
Sie thun mir weiters au' net weh ; 
Doch haw* ich's so in meine Be'. 

Ich haw* ebmol gegla'bt des Üwel, 
Des waer vielleicht in meine Schtüwel ; 
Schied's doch net in die Schu ; Ach, ne', 
'S is nirge'ds wo as in de Be'. 

Der Wirth der will mir öfters sage', 
Die Uhrsach waere die Kreh-a'ge ; 
Er we'ss nix ; 's is net an de Zehe 
Bin's gewiss 's is jusht in meine Be'. 

Un' no' die Alt thut immer klage', 
So spöttisch schiebt sie's uf der Mage, — 
Ich thet zu viel an's Wirthshaus geh. 
Sei' waer der Truwel mit Be'. 

Mer Schweigt 'sbescht bei so böse Leut, 
Sonst hat mer immer wiester Streit ; 
Abartig weil ich au' net meh' 
So gut un' g'schwind bin 'uf de Be'. 

Sie sagt mei Geld waer all versöffe, 
Un' 's is net wahr ; hab's jusht verloffe ; 
Des kann doch enig epper seh'. 
'S is nix Schuld dra' as wie de Be'. 
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'S is gar net as ich's Saufe treib, 
So mm zu geh von Kneip zu Kneip ; 
Ich kaennt gut d'runner thu, versteh, 
Wan's net waer für die schlechte Be'. 

Kann trinke, oder bleiwe losse ; 
Bin awer g'wiss au' nie verdrösse 
E'ns zu nemme ; oder zwe' ; 
Zum shtärke meine schwache Be'. 

'S is net as ich's net stop'e kann, 
Kann's grad 'uf geve' wie e' Mann ; 
(Ich hab noch nie, des muss ich g'shteh ; 
Wann sonst nix fehlt isch's in de Be'.) 

Am Wirthshaus bin ich schier verbei, 
No' reisst's mich ewa wieder nei ; 
Ich schpier e'n wetterlich Gedreh', 
In dene Qwerzwerche Be'. 

£' mol haw ich's dorch gezwunge ; 
Bin an der ThOr verbei gesprunge ; 
No' denk ich wieder 's waer doch schö 
Zu b'lohne so standhafte Be' ! 

Sie ha'n's verdient ; bin nei gekomme ; 
Ich hab mir glei paar Schnapps genumme ; 
Net lang geht's bin ich schon im Thee ; 
Wer is die Schuld as blos die Be' ? 

Die Be' sin als mit mir gegange. 

Wo ich sie g'schickt nach mei'm verlange ; 

Jetz muss ich ewe' duldig geh. 

Nach folge meine arme Be'. 

So in Versuchung oft mich führe, 
Thun sie ihre Weg verliere ; 
Ke' Wunner kann ich nimme steh, 
'Uf de'ne lutteriche Be'. 
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Doch des Getränk is für der Bauch, 
Der Herr macht Alles zum Gebrauch, 
Der liewe Vater in der Höh 
Der giebt mir jo die schlimme Be'. 

Was nacht mer, Dokter? Weh I O, Je I 
Kann nimme steh'. Kann nimme geh'. 
Dei Mittel hat gar nix gebat ; 
Jetz halt ich a', un' trink mich satt ! 
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Dort d*rowe, gans le' 'uf der Kansel sitzt der Judge ; 

Des is au* e'n Kerl ! 
Was er net we'ss is net aus zufinV, 

Hat e'n Bauch wie e'n Bari ! 
Er seht mit e'm A'g was e'n An're net seht 
Mit zwe' oder drei, wan's vor ihm steht, 
Hat der Kopp so voll Law, er brauch sich net b'sinne ; 

Do sitzt er so stolz, 

Un' steiff wie'n Stück Holz,— 
Denkt : — ** Bin ich now net e'n donnerwetterser Judge 1" 

Do stratze 'mm Paar Dutzend so hung'riche Lawyer, 

Wisse weiters ke' Law 1 
Sie lauere wie'n Katz 'uf e'n Meisli, für e'n Brocke ; 

Sie gemahne mich d'ra' 
As wann die Os-vögel sich sammle bei'm Luder, 
Mit Kloe' un' Schnawel d'r 'uf nei' geh' 'uf s Futer ; 
Un' die Leut mit 'u%'spärte Mäu'ler dort hucke, 

Mit Wunner a'gaffe 

Die Dinge, wie Affe, 
Un' me'ne : — "Was sin des donnerwettersi Lawyer ! " 

Dann fangt mal a' so 'n dreckige Lumpeg'schicht ; 

E'n Jury wird g*nif e ; 
Un' Zeige seht mer komme un' geh' 

Die Sache zu prüfe ; 
Die Jury-leut were betracht schier wie'n Gaul, 
Von de Lawyer, (doch gucke sie net in's Maul !) 
Sin sie 'uf der recht Party? Un' a' für der Quay? 

'S kommt viel dort d'r'uf a' 

Wie's geht an der Law ! 
Is][net e'n donnerwettersi Lumpeg'schicht ! 

No'fhört mer bal' e'n wetterlich's Gebrüll, 
Mer muss schier lache, 
Wie der Kerl do in dem Court-haus brummt. 
Sei Speechli mache. 
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As wann alles d'r'uf ankömmt wie er kreischt, 

Un* 'uf der Tisch schlagt mit de' Faust I 

Wann die Wahr'e't' uf's Towe un' Kreische a'kommt 

Macht e'n Vendu-kroyer 

E*n bessere Lawyer — 
Was is des doch e'n donnerwetters Gebrüll 1 

Dann endlich g'ebt der Judge die G'schicht zu der Jury, 

Die Sach üwerlege, 
Des Ding zubetrachte, un'- drüwer b' sinne 

'Uf alle Wege ; 
Die Law un's Zeigniss jetz alles verdreht, 
Bis die Jury gar nix vom Gase versteht ! 
Wer die Ämter austhe'lt kann die Sach gut g'winne. 

Von so dreckige Bosse, 

'Rum g'führt an de Naase, — 
Was is des doch e'n donnerwettersi Jury ! 

Sin des awer net gans uVergleichliche Sache 

Was do a'gehne ! 
Die Law is e'n wun'erbares Netz 

Fangt schier lauter so kle'ne, 
Un' die grosse Spitzbuwe die geh'n frei, 
Sie hewe die Amter, un' spärre noch ei' 
Die kle'nere Verbrecher dem Gesetz, 

Un' mache fort stehle, 

An'er Leut Geld verthe'le, — 
'Sin u'vergleichliche, donnerwettersi Sache ! 

Un's aller schlimmst an all dem g^nse Wese, 

Wann mer drQwer denkt, 
Das Leut as üwer's Volk regiere — 

Mer fühlt sich gekränkt. 
Sin selwer, the'l, von de aller schlechste, 
'S Gerecht verrichte die U'gerechste, 
Un' Dieb un' Verbrecher 's G'setz ausführe. 

Mit stehle un' liege. 

Falsch schwere, betrüge — 
Was is des doch e'n donnerwetters Wese 1 
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Ich hab no gedenkt bei mV sei wer üwer die Dinge, 

Wie ich Jurymann war, 
Ke' grössere Betrug *uf der ganse Welt 

Zufin'e schier gar, 
Ausg^ nomme die Doctor un* die Parre, 
As die Law un' die Lawyer, — mit so Narre, 
Die sich bringe losse um Gut un' Geld, 

Durch Rawe un' Grabsche, 

Un* Schawe un* Rabsche— 
Des sin m'r doch donnerwettersi dummi Dinge ! 

Was wird's mal gewe e'n auserschreckliche Zeit, 
Am jQngste-tag, 
Wann die G'setzleut selwer müsse vor's G'richt, 

Antworte der Klag 
Das gege sie steht dort im grosse Buch, 
Un' höre ausspreche der schreckliche Fluch, 
Un' ihr Owel-thate komme ans Licht, — 
Links ab gehn die Gese, 
Dort holt sie der Böse — 
Am End erfahre sie e'n donnerwettersi Zeit ! 
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'S LATWERG'-KOCHE. 

CH ! die schöne Mäd so hübsch un' süss ; 
Die junge Kerls mit täppische Füss ; 
Sie sammle All in der grosse Küch\ 
'S is e'n lustige Zeit für mich un' dich. 

'S 18 die lieve, schöne Spotjohr's Zeit, 
Die Luft is g'fiUt mit Herrlichkeit, 
Mer schnaufft die G'sundheit's Kräfte ei\ 
Die Luft treibt's Blut wie starker Wei'. 

Die Scheir is voll bis 'nuf in's Dach, 
Mit Heu un' Stroh un' allerhand Sach, 
Uf jeder Seit 'm Dreschtenn floor, 
'S is All g'shtoppt voll von Thor zu Thor. 

Die Frucht-kammer krächzt mit schwerem G'wicht, 
Von We'tze un' Korn un' reiche Frucht, 
Un' 's Welschkorn liegt wie'n goldener Berg, 
Die Erd's Belohnung 's Bauer's Werk. 

Ach ! wie so prachtvoll, du lieber Herbst, 
Mit lustige Farbe die gans Welt färbst ! 
Die Landschaft's Aussichte, wie buntfleckig ! 
Wie Josep's Rock is Alles so scheckig I 

'S Laub is gel', un' brau', un' roth, 
'S trauert au' net, doch bal' kommt der Tod ! 
Der Frost hat's Summer's Geblüth genomme, 
Un' malt 'uf de Mäd ihre Backe die Blume. 

Er is e'n Künstler g'schickt un' rar. 
Sei' Werke sin fei' un' wun'erbar, 
Er färbt, un malt, un' webt, un' spielt. 
Er macht frisch G'fühl in Alles was fühlt. 
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Die Erd is brau', un' der Himmel is blo, 
Un' alles Lewendigs is munter un' froh, 
'S Grass in der Wies' is weiss mit Reife, 
Die Aeppei sin dick 'uf rothe Häufe. 

Mit Fässer un' Kflvel nach der Cider-mühl, 
'S geht früh an die Arwe't im Morge-kühl ; 
Heut is der Tag für Latwerg'-koche, 
Der herrlichste Tag in manche Woche. 

Durch die Mühl werre erst zusamme gemahle 

Die Aeppei wie sie komme, sammt Krutze un' Schaale ; 

Aus der Press in's Fass wie'n Strom lauft's *nei. 

Die brau', süss Brüh vo'm' Aeppei- wei'. 

Die Ihme un' Wespe un' Hummler komme 
A'm Treshter un' Cider rum zu summe. 
Geb' acht, du werst in der Finger g'shtoche; 
Vielleicht au' in's Herz, a'm Latwerg'-koche. 

Den Cupido un' Venus mache so Sache 
Mit junge Herzer, am Cider-mache ; 
Un' Buwe, wie Ihme, der Honig nippe 
Von de schone Mäd ihre süsse Lippe. 

Ach ! die schöne Mäd, so hübsch un' süss ! 
Un' die junge Kerls mit täppische Füss ! 
Sie sammle All in der grosse Küch', 
'S is 'n lustige Zeit für mich un' dich ! 

'S is die frölich, seelig U'schuld's Zeit, 

Im Gemüth kommt z'rück die Vergjange'heit, 

In der Vorstellung, was m'r an Alles denkt, 

Wie der gross Kupper-kessel üver 'm Feuer henkt I 

Un' der Cider fangt schon längst au' koche. 
Durch dreissig Jahr haw' ich's wieder g*ruche, 
'S Feuer, was es kracht 'uf 'm Feuer-heerd, 
Durch dreissig Jahr haw' ich's wieder g'hört. 
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Die Uhr guckt zu mit 'me freundliche G'sichst, 
Die Tage werre kurz, doch braucht mer ke' Licht, 
'S Feuer 'uf 'm Heerd macht die gans Küch' hell, 
Drauss werd's dunkel un' die Nacht kommt schnell. 

'Uf dere Seit steht die alt Wasser-bank, 
Dort drüwe im Eck is der gross £ck-shank, 
Er is voll mit blumige Schussle un' Teller, 
Un' do is die Thier wo's geht nach 'm Keller. 

Der kle' Joe schneit sich 'n KUrbse G'sicht, 
Inwen'ig 'nei schteckt er *n Inschlich-licht ; 
So g'wiss ich leb ! der nixnutz ig Mike, 
Der schnitzelt sich au' noch 'n Welchkorn-geig ! 

Die junge Leut all um der Tisch mm sitze, 
Un' fleissig helfe die Aeppel zu schnitze, 
Die Haus-Frau rührt sie in die kochig Brüh, 
'S kann's Niemand mache so gut wie Sie. 

Dort steht Sie un' rührt mit 'm lange Stiel, 
Des geht wie 'n Uhr oder *n Musick G'spiel, 
'S muss g^schtarrt un' g'rührt werre bis an's End, 
Das der Latwerg* net an der Kessel brennt. 

Jetz is die Äpple-Sup' fertig gekocht, 
Un 's rühre un' schatrre wird zum Schluss gebrocht ; 
Für 'n guter G'schmack nimmt's e' bissei G'uerz, 
Des macht 'n Latwerg* nach mei'm Herz. 

Er is gar ; du kannst 's net besser treffe. 
Henk der Kessel ab, un' schöpp 's in die Hoffe ; 
Was muss der kle' Joe doch die Zung raus schtrecke, 
Für der Löffel un' der Rührer ab zuschlecke ! 



Die Alte sin müd, un' sie geh'n nach der Ruh ; 
'S jung Volk g'ebt sich der Freude zu ; 
Lass uns AU' mit mache, ich un' du ; 
De'n Ovet sin mer All wieder jung ! 
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Ach ! die lieMre Mäd so hübsch un' schö, 
Un' die junge Kerls mit ihr' lange Be\ 
'S wird bal' an 's spiele un' tanze geh, 
Dann g'ebt 's e' hochbenige Zeit I 

Die Sing-schul is aus, un' der alt Eph kommt, 
Er spielt die gross Bass-geig das es recht brummt j 
Der Pit hat der Jony gere'tzt un' g'stumpt, 
Der Mary Ann 'n Buss zu gewe. 

Die Lisbeth hat 'm Henner versproche, 
Er dOrf mit 're he'm vom Latwerg'-koche, 
'S g'ebt 'n Hochzig, — Heut üwer zehe Woche, 
Du kannst dich druf verlosse. 

Die Musick fangt a', un' der Fiddleboge 
Wird heftig Qwer die Saite gezoge. 
Wie g'schwind is doch der Ovet rum g'floge, 
Wann mer tanzt am Latwerg'-koche ! 

Now, "e'ns, zwe', drei," ruft der Geiger aus, 
^^ All in ihrem Platz !" Sin so still wie 'n Maus ; 
Glei' hört mer sie lache üwer 'm ganse Haus, 
*S hat schon e' bissei eppes gewe. 

Runner kommt der Böge 'uf alle Sait ; 
" 'S erst Paar rechts, un' rum gedreht I " 
So leicht wie 'n Gens-feder schwinge die Mäd, 
In d'e Buwe ihre Aerm rum. 

'Uf der Sal ihre Fuss tappt der grossfüssig Ike, 
Sie kreisht das mer 's hört üwer allem Gegeig, 
Un' g'ebt 'm e' heftige Ohrefeig, 

Er wut er hat ke' Füss un' ke' Ohre. 

^^ Dei' Füss sin zu täppisch un' u'g'schickt gross. 
Du braucht jo wahrhaftig die gans bre't Stros, 
Ich wut liewer tanze mit 'm lame Mose, 
Er is net so täppisch wie du I " 
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Was Lewe un' Jubeln bei de'ne Junge ! 
'S wird gespielt un' g'lacht un' getanzt un' g'sunge, 
Un' au' 'nan'er noch um die Stub rum g*sprunge, 
Wie sie Blum-sack un' Blindes-meisli spiele. 

Ach ! wie schnell vergeht die Jugend's Zeit ! 
Lass uns lewe dann, das m'r immer sin bereit, 
FOr der lange Märch nach der Ewigkeit, 
Wann der Gabriel die Musick spielt. 

Dann <^ All rings rum !" Nimmt fest an der Hand, 
Zum Sterke die Jugend's Freundschaft's Band, 
Henk der Rührer un' Kessel, un' die Har££ an die Wand, 
Gut Nacht ! zu'm Latwerg'-koche I 
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DER ALT DENGELSTOCK. 

ER alt Dengelstock, 

Dort steckt er im Block, 

Unner'm alte Pund-appel Baum; 
Am Nascht henkt die Sens — 
Der Reche bei der Fenz — 

Seh Alles wie'n schöner Traum. 

Die Sonn geht 'uf , 

Komm Buwe, steht 'uf , 
Schon lang sin die Hahne am krähe ; 

Dir faule Bengale. 

Macht euch an's dengele, 
Nach 'm Frühstück geht's an's mähe. 

Wann die Sens wird stumb, 

Is der Oxe-horn Kumb, 
Mit 'em Wetzste' au' net weit ; 

Un' der Hammer wie'n Glock 

'Uf 'em Dengelstock, 
Spielt sei Lied, — ich hör's noch Heut. 

** Klingel, Kiengel, 
Wetz un' dengel, 

Der Dengelstock klangt un' klingt ; 
Klingel, klengel, 
Hammer un' dengel. 

Hör was der Dengelstock singt.' 

Der Thau' 'uf 'em Grass, 

Es glizert wie Glass, 

Im früh morge Sonneschein ; 

Dick falle die G'maade, 

In der Sens Ihre Paade, 
So graad wie'n Soldate-lein. 
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Die Fenze-meis springe, 

Ich hör die Vögel singe, 
Bie de Heu-macher 'uf 'em Feld ; 

E'n tausend Ihme brumme, 

Um die süsse, wilde Blume, 
Froh un' lustig die ganse Welt. 

Un' die Krabbe, die schlechte, ^ 

Sin immer am fechte. 
Was 'n Lärme dort drüwe in de Hecke ; 

Ihr Gezänk un' Gescheit, 

Schallt weit üwer*s Feld, 
Un* der Bull-frog im Damm thut's verschrecke. 

Horch wie der alt Lerch 

Doch pei££t 'uf der Zwerch, 
Sei fröliches Morge-lied ; 

Un' die Mäher die schwinge 

Ihre Sense un* singe — 
('Sis früh, un' sie sin noch net mied.) 

"'Der Wetz is gut. 

Der Wetz is gut. 
Der Hinnerst hat die Schlang im Hut' ; 

Er schneit sich gut, 

H'en Kraft im Blut, 
Die Arwe't leicht bei guter Muth I " 

Mit e'm Korb kommt die Maad, — 

Am End von der G'maad, 
I'm Schatte-baumes kühle Ruh, — 

'S werd nie vergesse 

'S nein-uhr Shtick zu esse, 
Bei'm Heu-mache, — 's g^hert dazu. 

Die Sonn' werd bal' he'ss, 
Raus presst sie der Schwe'ss, 
Un' schwerer drückt immer die Hitz, 
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Der Knecht kommt zuspringe, 
Frisch Wasser zubringe, 
Mit der alte holz'ne Stitz. 

Dort hört mir laute Shtimme, 

Die Buwe sin am Schwimme, 
Im Damm werd gebozelt un' gekrische ; 

Un' dort drunne im Krickli, 

Im Loch unner 'm Brückli, 
Wahrhaftig sin sie au' am Fische. 

Horch ! 's mittag's Hörn geht, 
Bis an's End werd's g'mäht, 

Un' dann geht Alles nach 'm Haus, 
'S Esse schmackt doch gut, 
E' kurze Stund werd's g'ruht, 

Un' no' 'uf's Feld wieder 'naus. 

Die Sonn' is bal' nieder, 

Die Nacht kommt bal' wieder. 
Die Schatte wer'e langer 'uf 'm Bode ' ; 

Die KQh gehne he'm. 

Die Vögel nach de Bäm', 
Aus de Löcher hupse die Krotte. 

Gefüttert is es Vieh, 

Gemolke sin die Küh, 
Der Hund is loss von der Kett ; 

Schliess die Thüre zu, * 

'S is Zeit für nach der Ruh, 
Die Hinkle sin schon lang im Bett. 

Der alt Dengelstock, 

Dort shteckt er im Block, 
Unner'm alte Pund-appel Baum ; 

'S is Feuer-ovet g'macht, 

'S geht stark 'uf die Nacht, 
Schlaf sanft, un' 'n süsser Traum. 
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Drauss hört mir gar nix, 

A's wie der alt Krix, 
Er singt zu'm Mond die gans Nacht ; 

Ke'n Elend un' ke' Kummer, 

Verstört der süsse Schlummer, 
Wo die Unschuld wohnt, Gott wacht. 

Un' des is es Lied, 

Des singt mir im Gemüth, 
Wann ich an der Dengelstock denk. 

Die Kindheit's Verlange, 

Sin für Ewig vergange, 
S' ismei'm Herz'n recht Gekränk. 

'S Dengel-lied hat g'shtoppt ; 

'S werd nimme me' gekloppt; 
Shtumb mit Rost henkt die Sens am Nascht; 

Zu'm dengle hat's ke' Noth, 

Die liebe Hand is Tod, 
Ewig Ruh von weltliche Last. 



Bai kommt der Vater Zeit, 
Mit der Sens mäht er die Leut 

Von sei'm Feld ; 
Alles Lewe schneit er ab. 
Er thut ernte für das Grab, 

Alle Welt. 

Sei' Sens is immer scharf, 
Weit reicht sei' langer Warff, 

Trefft er mich ; 
Kommt er Morge, kommt er Heut, 
Is er nah, oder is er weit. 

Trefft er dich ! 

Ohne Wetz un' ohne Dengel, 
Aller Holm un' aller Stengel, 

'Uf sei' g'maad ; 
Er mäht für Ewigkeit, 
Alles fallt vor seiner Schneit, 

In die Laad. 
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DIE ALT BEVVY FRITCHIE. 

KTranslated from Whtttier.) 

US grüne Felder, mit Früchte reich, 
f^ In der Morge-kühle, im schöne Deich, 

Ummaurt bei grüne Hüwel dort 

Stehn die Kirche-thurm der Frederich Stadt« 

MitÄppel un' Pirsching Bäm rings 'rumkehrt, 
Ke' Land meh' lieblich 'uf ganser Erd ! 

Herrlich schtreckf s vor wie'n Gottes-garte, 
Zu de hungriche A'ge der /?tf3<;/-Soldate, 

Wie seller September Morge früh, 
Märcht üwer der Berg der General Lee — 

Ower der Berg die Rebeis sin komme, 
Mit Gaul un' Mann die Stadt ei'genumme. 

Meh' as vierzig Flags wie rothe Fecht-hahne, 
Üwerall flattern die /^^^^/-Fahne, 

Im Morge-wind ; die Mittag's-sonn, 
Die seht ke' einziger Union-xasinvi. 

Dann kommt die alt Barbara Fritchie vor. 
Gebeucht mit ihr achtzig un' zehn Johr ; 

In ganser Stadt herzhaftigst von Alle, 
So g'schwind is der Union-flag gefalle 

Hat sie'n wieder 'n'uf, un* zu'm Fenster 'naus, 
'S war noch e' treu Herz in sellem Haus. 

^ Die Stross 'ruf kommt der Ä^^^Z-schritt, 
Der Stonewall Jackson am Head^ reut mit ; 

Un'er sei'm Hut-ranft, wie er geht, 
Blickt links un' rechts ; der alt Flag seht. 

" Halt ! " Die stauwige ranks stehn still ; 
** Fire ! " Laut knallt das Bixe-gebrüll. 
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Es brecht das Fenster zu Stuckere nei', 
Es reisst der Fahne zu Zottle fei'. 

Schnell wie er fallt, vom Stock abbrach, 
Die Barbara greift das seidich Duch. 

Sie lahnt weit 'naus üwer's Fenster-schwell, 
Un' schittelt der Fahne hoch un' schnell. 

'^ Schiess, wann du wit, der alt grau Kop% 
Die Land's Flag spahr ! " un' 'uf un' ab 

Schwenkt sie den Fiag. Wie'n Schatte vor's Licht, 
Die Schamroth' ziegt üwer sei Gesicht. 

Ihr That un' Worte mach' ihm Schmerz, 
Sei bessere Natur erquickt im Herz. 

** Wer*n Haar 'uf sel'm weisse Kop' verletzt 
Geht tod wie'n Hund ! " haf s g'he'se jetzt. 

Durch Frederich Stross, der ganse Tag, 
Soldate-schritt die Ohre schlag. 

Der gans Tag lang d'r alt Flag bewegt, — 
Von RebeUY^nA net a' geregt. 

Die Stre'f e flattern hi' un' her 
Im treue Wind der liebt sie sehr. 

Sanft Ovetlicht strahlt üwer Berg, 
E'n liebes Gruss zu Barbara's Werk. 

Ihr Werk in dere Welt verbei ; 
Un /?tf3tf/-soldate jetz wieder treu ! 

Hoch Ehr zu der Bewy I Um ihr Wille weint 
E' Thrän 'uf 's Grab ihr Rebel Feind. 

In Friede lasst ruhe ihre Sta'b ; 
Freiheit's Fahne 'uf ihrem Grab. 

Friede, Ordnung, Gerechtigkeit 

Ziegt um die Zeiche des Land's Freiheit ; 

Un' immer, dir Lichter aus Himmel's Feme, 
Guckt 'run'er mit Lieb, 'uf die erdische Sterne I 
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EIN PSALM DES LEBENS. 

(Traitslated from Longfellow.) 
UR. ein eitler Traum das Leben, 
Sag mir nicht in traurig Lied ! 
Tod die Seel ist ohne streben, 
I Alles nicht wie Mann es sieht. 
Wahr und erstlich ist das Leben, 
Und das Grab ist nicht sein Ziel; 
Staub du bist — Staub wieder geben, 
Nicht gesprochen von der Seel. 
Nicht Vergnügen, und nicht Sorgen, 

Jemand vorgeordoet ist, 
Aber Wirken das du Morgen 
Weiter als du Heute bist. 
Kunst ist lang, und Zeit i> flüchtig. 

Unsere Herzer zwar nicht schwach, 
Doch, wie Trommeln klopfen, wichtig, 

Leichen-züg' dem Grabe nach. 
Aui dem Leben's grosse Beiwacbt, 

Auf dem Schlachtfeld, breit, der Welt, 
Nicht wie's stumme Rind-vieh bei Schlacht— 
In dem Kampf sei immer *n Held. 

Lass 's Vergangene 's Tod vergraben ! 

Trau der lustig Zukunft nicht ! 
Lass uns nutzen was 'wir haben, 

Gott sei unsere Zuversicht ! 
Das wir kennen uns erhöhen. 

Aller Grossen Leben lehrt; 
Hinterlassen, als wir gehen, 

Werke alle Zeit nicht stört. 
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Werke die vielleicht ein Anderer, 

Segelnd über's Leben's Fluth, 
Ein verlorner, hülfloss Wanderer 

Sieht, nimmt wieder neuer Muth. 

Lasset uns, dann, thun und machen, 

Für das künftig braves Herz ; 
Immer gewinnen, immer wachen, 

Wirken — warten ohne Schmerz. 
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E' FROCH. 

(From " Gedichte in Pfälzischer Mundart," by Franz von Kobell.) 

/ Jaeger hat Schnaps getrunke, 
Do drueber schloft er ei', 
Do macht sich fort sei' Huendche' 
Un' laaft in de' Wald 'enei. 
Un' jagt als wie besesse' 

En' Hersch uf e' Chaussee, 

Do kommt e' Wage gfahre*. 

Die Gaul werrn scheu, o weh ! 

Sie schmeisse' um den Wage*, 

Juscht am e' grosse Stee' ; 

E' reicher Herr, der drinn war. 

Der brecht sich Hals un' Bee', 

Der Kutscher, e' armer Teufl, 

Der schlagt e' Loch in die Erd', 

Un' fallt do in e'n Keller, 

Der Fall war ebbes werth. 

Dann ihm is nix geschehe', 

Als dass er ünd't 'n Schatz, 

Der war wie lang vergrabe', 

Juscht an demselle' Platz. 
Hactt' jetz der Jaeger nit Schnaps getrunke'. 
So haett' er aach nit so schlofe' muesse', 
So wacr 'm der Hund nit dervu geloffe'. 
So waer aach der Hersch im Wald gebliebe'. 
So haett 'n die Gaul nit verschrecke koenne', 
So haett' der Wage' nit umgeschmisse', 
So haett' ke' Reicher de' Hals gebroche'. 
So waer ke' Armer nit reich geworde'. 

Bedenkt me jetz' e' solchi Gschicht', 

Wie's noch gar viele git. 

So weess mer kaam, was besser is, 

Schnaps trinke' oder nit. 
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A QUERY. 

(Translated from the Pfälzisch by L. L. G.) 
HUNTER drank a toddy, 



And over it feil asleep ; 

His dog by himself ran off, 

Far into the forest deep ; 

And he chased like all possessed, 

A stag out into the road, 

There comes along a wagon — 

The horses ran off with the load, 

They turn the wagon over, 

As it strikes a heavy stone, 

The rieh man riding within it, 

In the fall breaks neck and bone. 

The driver, who was a poor devil, 

He knocks a hole in the earth. 

And falls into a cellar, 

The fall a fortune was worth. 

For nothing happened to him, 

Except that he ünds a prize, 

That had long been buried there. 

In this self-same spot it lies. 
Had now the hunter not drank his toddy, 
So sleep would not have o'erpowered his body, 
His dog from his master would not have strayed, 
The stag in the forest would have stayed, 
The horses would not have taken fright, 
The wagon would not have upset in flight, 
The rieh man would not have broken his neck, 
Nor the poor one found riches in the wreck. 

If one reflects on such a fate — 

Many such fall to man's lot, — 

One hardly knows which is better to do, 

To drink his toddy or not ! 
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DONNA PANNINA. 

(From the Pfälzisch of Gottfried Nadler.) 

ER kupperne Kessel, e schtattlicher Herr 
Mim e runde Dumherrebauch, 
Der hot sich ins messinge Pännche verlibt, 
Wie's unner uns Mensche is Brauch. 

Pannina ! wie mächscht du mein Herz mir so 
schwer, 
Du üwwerhimmlische Pann ! 
Es geeilt sich jo Gleiches un Gleiches so geern, 
Süsz Pännche, nemm mich zu Mann I 

Un ihr Tant, die alt Pann, hot ihr Schtumpnas gerümpt : 

Des war mer e sauweres Ding ! 

Dein Vatter war nix als e Kupperschmidsgsell, 

Du Schwarzamsel bischt uns zu gering. 

E Pann mit drei Been un 'me eiserne Schtiel, 
Un darzu noch e messingni Pann, 
Die nimmt keen so kupprige Wäschküchegascht, 
Die is for en annere Mann ! 

Der Kessel, der nimmt sich zu Herze die Sach 

Un kricht vor Bracht e grosz Loch, 

Un die alt Pann un 's Pännche schmeiszt owends im Suff 

Die Kücheprinzess noch 'm Koch. 

O Pännche, wie krumm is dein eiserner Schtiel, 
O Pännche, wie schloddre dein Been ! 
Leb wohl, du zsammegedatschte Fra Tant, 
Du werscht in de Schmelzoffe gehn ! 

Der Kessel will unner die Kuddeleut gehn, 
In e Kloschder die schluddrig jung Pann ; 
's verboilerde Pännche seh ich schun als Nunn, 
Un als Glatzkopp den kupperne Mann. 

Doch der, wo die Kessel un Panne als flickt. 
Der hot 'n ihr Schade verniett ; 
Vier Woche druff hawwe se Hochzig gemacht, 
Un die Hochzig is 's End vun meim Lied. 
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MISS PAN-SY. 

(Translated from the Pfälzisch by L. L. G.) 

^T'HE copper kettle, — ^a proud lordly man, 
^■^ With a round, portly alderman's üg^re, 
Fell in love with a shiny, bright, little brass pan, 
As it happens 'mong f olks that are bigger. 

" Little Pansy ! how heavy you make my poor heart, 

Thou lovely, sweet heavenly Fan ! 
Such a suitable pair ! not a thing should us part, 

Sweet Pansy ! love me if you can ! " 

Then her aunt Mrs. Fan turned up her pug nose ; 

^^ That indeed would be a great go ; 
Your father was only a low fellow, it shows, 

You blackbird, for us youVe too slow. 

A pan with three legs and a handle of steel. 

And that a patrician brass pan, 
Will never take up with a poor copper deil, 

She's destined for a much better man/' 

The kettle at this goes into despair, 

In his grief he Springs a great crack, 
The two pans with the cook celebrate the a££air, 

In the Spree they get many a whack. 

O Fansy ! your beautiful handle how bent I 

Farewell ! how tottering your feet ! 
Aunty Fan all battered with many a dent. 

In the smelting pot soon you will meet. 

The kettle straightway an old monk would be ; 

To a cloister the young slattern would go ; 
The battered young pan as a nun I can see, 

As a prior, her disconsolate beau. 

Yet the tinker who fixes old kettles and pans. 
All their damage and troubles quick mended ; 

Four weeks after this they published the bans, 
And the wedding my story has ended. 
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(5election»from the We»trich of Ludwig Schandein.) 
MORGELUST. 
IE Bunn is uf, der Dah is do, 
Der Newel steiht, die Luft is blo, 

Das Gras dut glitz're, dut funk'le; 
Erat owe hell, dann 'hunne hell 
Ua' allgemach aus Dal un' Dell 

Verlert sich das Dusber, das Dunk'le. 
Der Vochel flieht sei' Nest eraus, 
Es blost der Hert sei' Herd enaus, 
's dur alles sich rehe, sich drehe ; 
's fangt 'b Gleckelche ze bämb'le a', 
Dort ufem Tom der Gockelha' — 
M'r ment ball, der miszt deiu krähe ! 




WECHSELHERZ. 
-EI' Herz is 's Mihlerädche 
■^ Un' 's Bachelche Is dein's ; 

) Un' wann das nimi lafe dut — 
^ So gebt ah nimi mein's. 

' Mei' Herz is ah das Bächelche 
Un' 's Quellche dann is dein's ; 
Un' wann das nimi springe dut 

So laft ah nimi mein's. 
Mei' Herz is ah das Quellche, 

Der Felse dann is dein's ; 
Un' wann der nimi treiwe dut — 

So springt ah nimi mein's. 
Mei' Heiz is ab der Felse, 

Was awer dann is dein's.' 
So weirer das sieb nimi dut — 

Dei Herz is also mein's. 
So bann-mer dann e' Herzche, 

's kennt jeres nimi sein's; 
Wann dein's mol nimt kloppe dut- - 
So kloppt ah nimi mein's. 
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MORNING GLADNESS. 

(Translated by L. L. G.) 
^T'HE 8un is up, the day is here, 
\m The mists arise, the air is clear, 

The g^ss how it glistens and shimmers, 
First light above, then light below, 
In dale and dell before its glow 

Dusk loses itself and dawn glimmers. 

From nest and home flies forth the bird, 
The shepherd with hörn takes out his hcrd, 

Everything stirring and going ; 
The bell in the belfry begins to ring, 
The weather-cock seems to Aap his wing, 

As if to its sound he was crowing ! 



HEART-EXCHANGE. 

(Translated by L. L. G.) 

^HWY heart is the wheel of the mill, 
X lU The brooklet is thine, 
When that one is Standing still, 
So likewise is mine. 

My heart is the brooklet's flow, 

The spring then is thine, 
And when the fountain runs low, 

No more flows mine. 

My heart likewise is the spring, 

The rock then is thine ; 
When it fails fresh lif e to bring, 

Likewise fails mine. 

My heart is also the rock, 

What then is thine? 
'Tis the key that my love doth unlock, 

Thy heart is mine. 

We have not two hearts apart, 

We know not one's own, 
When ceases to beat thy heart, 

Mine beats not alone ! 
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_Er Kihhorn un' mei' Geschelstock 

Das is mei' gatiz Gescherr; 
' Un' blo« ich frih die Herd enius 
9 Un' ktapper laut das Dorf enaus — 
Do glaw-tch, do glaw-icfa, 
Ich glab, ich war der Herr. 

Un' far ich 'nauser in die Wed, 
Der Wald der is mei' Reich ; 
Un' hann am Wald ich ah ke' Del, 
So is mer dra' mei' Fräd net fei— ' 
Do men>ich, do mcn-icb, 
Ke' koenig is mer gleich I 

Hann tnicke Brot ich nor im Sack, 

Is Wasser ah mei' Trunk ; 

Das Bchmackt mer awer noch so gut, 

'S macht hell das Ah un' frisch das Blut - 

Do hann-ich, do hann-ich, 

Dra' hann>ich glatt genunk. 

Un far ich hem mit meiner Herd 

Un* leh mich in die Ruh : 

So schlof ich awer noch so gut, 

Bis frih der Ha' mich wecke dut; 

So lew-ich, so leiw-ich 

Un' bleiw-ich Hertebu I 
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THE SHEPHERD BOY. 

(Translated bj L. L. G.) 

yilW Y cow-hom and my shepherd-crook, 
iL HttF These are my tools and hoard ; 
And as the herd I lead at mom, 
And thru the village blow my hom 
I do believe, I do believe — 
Imagine I'm the lord. 

And as I lead them to the fields, 
The wood is my estate ; 
And tho I own no part of it, 
My joy is none the less, one whit, 
It seems to me, it seems to me, — 
No king than I more great. 

If I have but a piece of bread, 
Fresh water f or my wine ; 
No other food can taste so good, 
Make clearer eye, or cooler blood, 
Than mine is, than mine is, — 
All joy and wealth are mine« 

And as I homeward lead my herd, 
And lay me down to rest ; 
So sound I sleep, and never wake 
Till crow of cock, as day doth break ; 
The shepherd-boy, a happy boy, — 
No lot than mine more blest I 
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A YOUTH DEARLY LOVED A MAIDEN. 

(From the German of Heine bj L. L. G.) 

a YOUTH dearly loved a maiden, 
Whom choice to another had led ; 
This other loved still other maid, 
And with this last one did wed. 

This maiden married for pique 

The very first man that came 
And ofEered to her his hand ; 

The youth had missed his aim. 

It is a very old story, 

Yet new it doth ever remain ; 
Whom such a fate overtaketh, 

It breaketh his heart in twain. 
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LORE-LEI. 

(From the German of Heine bj L. L. G.) 

KNOW not what it betoken, 
Myself so sad to find ; 
A tale that of old vtras spoken 
Is never out of my mind. 

The air is cool, and it darkles ; 

And silently flows the Rhine ; 
The top of the moun^in sparkies 

In ev'ning's golden sunshine. 



**J2 Poems and Translations 

Die schönste Jungfrau sitzet 

Dort oben wunderbar, 
Ihr goldenes Geschmeide blitzet, 

Sie kämmt ihr goldenes Haar. 

Sie kämmt es mit goldenem Kamme, 
Und singt ein Lied dabei ; 

Das hat eine wundersame, 
Gewaltige Melodei. 

Den SchifEer im kleine Schiffe 
* Ergreift es mit wildem Weh ; 

Er schaut nicht die Felsenriffe, 
Er schaut nur hinauf in die H5h\ 

Ich glaube, die Wellen verschlingen 
Am Ende Schiffer und Kahn ; 

Und das hat mit ihrem Singen 
Die Lore-Ley gethan. 
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Up sitteth the loveliest maiden, 

Above there, so wondrous fair, 
With glittering jeweb laden, — 

She's combing her golden hair. 

With golden comb her fair tresses 

She combs as she sings her song, 
And exquisite feeling expresses 

In melody, sweet and strong. 

The boatman in his little skifE 

With wildest passion it captured ; 
He sees not the dangerous rock-riff, — 

Looks ever above, enraptured. 

I believe both boatman and boat 

Were at last engulfed by the wave; 
The Lore-lei's enchanting note 

Allured them to watery grave. 
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DER TANNHÄUSER. 

HEINE. 

EINE LEGENDE. 

(Geschrieben 1836.) 



fHR guten Christen lasst Euch nicht 
Von Satans List umgarnen ! 
Ich sing* Euch das Tannhauserlied 
Um Eure Seelen zu warnen. 

Der edle Tannhäuser, ein Ritter gut, 
Wollt' Lieb' und Lust gewinnen, 
Da zog er in den Venusberg, 
Blieb sieben Jahre drinnen. 

Frau Venus, meine schöne Frau, 
Leb' wohl, mein holdes Leben 
Ich will nicht länger bleiben bei dir, 
Du sollst mir Urlaub geben. 

^^ Tannhäuser, edler Ritter mein, 
Hast heut mich nicht geküsset ; 
Küss mich geschwind, und sage mir : 
Was du bei mir vermisset? 

'* Habe ich nicht den süssesten Wein 
Tagtäglich dir kredenzet? 
Und hab' ich nicht mit Rosen dir 
Tagtäglich das Haupt bekränzet?" 

Frau Venus, meine schöne Frau, 
Von süssem Wein und Küssen 
Ist meine Seele geworden krank ; 
Ich schmachte nach Bittemissen. 
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TANNHÄUSER. 

A LBGBND. 
(Tranelated from the Gerxnan of Heinrich Heine bj L. L. G.) 

PART I. 

/T^OOD Christians, do not let yourselves 
^^ By Satan's craft be ensnared ; 
I'll sing to you the Tannhauser song, 
That your soub may be wamed and prepared. 

The noble Tannhäuser, a lordly knight, 
All love and pleasure would win ; 
He betook himself to the Venus Mount, 
Seven years dwelt he therein. 

** My lady Venus, my beautiful dame, 
Farewell, precious life, my heart, 
I wish no longer to stay with thee, 
Thou 'It grant me leave to depart. 
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^^ Tannhäuser, my noble, lordly knight, 
To-day we have not yet kissed ; 
Quick kiss me now, and teil to me : 
What thou in me hast missed. 

A foretasted cup of sweetest wine 
Have I not to thee daily handed? 
And have I not daily, with roses sweet 
Thy beautiful brow garlanded?" 

" My lady Venus, my beautiful dame, 
Of kisses sweet and of wine 
My soul has grown aweary and sick ; 
For bitterer things do I pine. 
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Wir haben zu viel gescherzt und gelacht, 
Ich sehne mich nach Thränen, 
Und statt mit Rosen möcht ich mein Haupt 
Mit spitzigen Dornen krönen. 

^^ Tannhäuser, edler Ritter mein, 
Du willst dich mit mir zanken ; 
Du hast geschworen viel tausendmal, 
Niemals Von mir zu wanken. 

^^ Komm, lass uns in die Kammer gehn, 
Zu spielen der heimlichen Minne ; 
Mein schöner lilienweisser Leib 
Erheitert deine Sinne." 

Frau Venus, meine schöne Frau, 
Dein Reiz wird ewig blühen ; 
Wie viele einst für dich geglüht, 
So werden noch viele glühen. 

Doch denk' ich der Götter und Helden, die einst 
Sich zärtlich daran geweidet. 
Dein schöner lilienweisser Leib, 
Er wird mir schier verleidet. 

Dein schöner lilienweisser Leib 
Erfüllt mich fast mit Entsetzen, 
Gedenk' ich wie viele werden sich 
Noch späterhin dran ergetzen I 

*^ Tannhäuser, edler Ritter mein. 
Das sollst du mir nicht sagen. 
Ich wollte lieber du schlügest mich. 
Wie du mich oft geschlagen. 

^^ Ich wollte lieber du schlügest mich. 
Als das du Beleidigung sprächest. 
Und mir, undankbar kalter Christ, 
Den Stolz im Herzen brächest. 
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We've jested and trifled and laughed too much, 
More fitting with tears to mourn ; 
Instead of roses I would my head 
With sharp-pricking thoms adorn." 

^* Tannhauser, my noble, lordly knight, 
To pick a quarrel dost yeam ; 
Hast swom to me many thousand times 
Thou never wouldst from me turn. 

Come let us to our Chamber retire, 
In secret love to dally ; 
My beautiful body so lily white 
Thy drooping spirits will rally." 

** My lady Venus, my beautiful dame, 
Thy charm forever will bloom ; 
As many before for thee have burned, 
Many more will bum to their doom." 

And when I think of the heroes and gods, 
Who on its fair fields have browsed, 
Thy beautiful lily-white body so fair, 
Disgust in me hath aroused. 

Thy beautiful lily-white body so fair 
With loathing my heart doth cloy, 
As I think how other men after me 
Its sweetnesses will enjoy.^ 
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** Tannhauser, my noble, lordly knight, 
Shalt speak to me thus no more ; 
I'd rather that thou wouldst strike me down, 
As oft thou 'st Struck me before. 

Pd rather that thou hadst Struck me down, 
Before this insult spakest — 
Before, — ungrateful Christian, cold, 
The pride in my heart thou breakest. 
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^' Weil ich dich geliebet gar zu sehr, 
Hör ich nun solche Worte — 
Leb' wohl, ich gebe Urlaub dir, 
Ich öfEne dir selber die Pforte." 



Zu Rom, zu Rom, in der heiligen Stadt 
Da singt es und klingelt und läutet : 
Da zieht einher die Prozession, 
Der Papst in der Mitte schreitet. 

Das ist der fromme Papst Urban, 
Er trägt die dreifache Krone, 
Er trägt ein rothes Purpurgewand, 
Die Schleppe tragen Barone. 

" O heiliger Vater, Papst Urban, 
Ich lass dich nicht von der Stelle, 
Du hörest zuvor meine Beichte an. 
Du rettest mich von der Hölle ! " 

Das Volk es weicht im Kreis' zurück. 
Es schweigen die geistlichen Lieder : — 
Wer ist der Pilger bleich und wüst. 
Vor dem Papste kniet er nieder? 

*' O heiliger Vater, Papst Urban, 
Du kannst ja binden und lösen. 
Errette mich von der Höllenqual 
Und von der Macht des Bösen. 

^^ Ich bin der edle Tannhäuser genannt. 
Wollt' Lieb und Lust gewinnen, 
Da zog ich in den Venusberg, 
Blieb sieben Jahre drinnen. , 

*'Frau Venus ist eine schöne Frau, 
Liebreizend und anmuthreiche ; 
Wie Sonnenschein und Blumenduft 
Ist ihre Stimme, die weiche. 
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Because I loved thee far too well, 
Such words must I hear from mortal. 
Farewell I I give thee leave to go. 
Myself I'U open the portal." 



PART 2. 

In Rome, in Rome, in the Holy City, 
There is einging and ringing and tolling ; 
There draws along the holy procession, 
The Pope in the midst comes bowling. 

It 18 the Holy Father Urban, 
The triple miter he wears, 
He wears a red and a purple robe, 
His train some nobleman bears. 

" O, Holy Father, Pope Urban, 
I'U not let thee go from this spot ; 
From sin thou absolvest me before, 
Thou savest me from hell's lot ! " 

The people in a circle moved back ; 
Stilled were the chanting and pealing ; 
Who is the pilgrim so white and wild, 
Before the Pope that was kneeling? 

•' O Holy Father, Pope Urban, 
Thou canst bind and unloose from evil. 
Deliver me from the torments of hell. 
And from the power of the devil. 

The noble Tannhäuser I am called, 
Would Love and Pleasure pursue, 
I took myself to the Venus Mount, 
Seven years the goddess to woo. 

My lady Venus, a beautiful dame, 
Love-charming, and rieh in grace ; 
Like fragrance of flowers so soft is her voice, 
Like sunlight her beautiful face. 
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"Wie der Schmetterling flattert um eine Blum 
Am zarten Kelch zu nippen, 
So flattert meine Seele stets 
Um ihre Rosenlippen. 

" Ihr edles Gesicht umringein wild 
Die blühend schwarzen Locken ; 
Schau'n dich die grossen Augen an, 
Wird dir der Athem stocken. 

" Schau'n dich die grossen Augen an, 
So bist du wie angekettet ; 
Ich habe nur mit grosser Noth 
Mich aus dem Berg gerettet. 

" Ich hab' mich gerettet aus dem Berg, 
Doch stets verfolgen die Blicke 
Der schönen Frau mich überall, 
Sie winken : komm' zurücke ! 

^^ Ein armes Gespenst bin ich am Tag, 
Des Nachts mein Leben erwachet. 
Dann träum' ich von meiner schönen Frau, 
Sie sitzt bei mir und lachet. 

" Sie lacht so gesund, so glücklich, so toll. 
Und mit so weissen Zähnen ! 
Wenn ich an dieses Lachen denk'. 
So weine ich plötzliche Thränen. 

" Ich liebe sie mit Allgewalt, 
Nichts kann die Liebe hemmen ! 
Das ist wie ein wilder Wasserfall, 
Du kannst seine Fluthen nicht dämmen I 

" Er springt von Klippe zu Klippe herab, ' 
Mit lautem Tosen und Schäumen, 
Und brach' er tausendmal den Hals, 
Er wird im Laufe nicht säumen. 
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As the butterfly flutters around the flower, 
From cal)nc the honey-dcfw sips, 
So constantly flutters my poor soul 
Around her sweet, rosy Ups. 

Her noble face encircling, free, 

Her wild, blooming raven locks ; 

When her large, soft eyes look in thine own 

They thrill like electric shocks. 

When her large, soft eyes look in thine own, 
Thou art like one enchained ; 
'T was only through greatest trouble that I 
From her charms my freedom gained. 

Out of the mountain I escaped, 
Yet ever her glances' charms, 
Wherever I go they f ollow me 
And beckon : Come back to my arms ! 

A poor apparition I am by day, 

That at night my lif e doth distress : 

Then dream I, — sitting and laughing by rae, — 

About my lovely mistress. 

She laughs so heartily, happily, free, 
And her teeth are so pearly and white I 
When I think of her laughter I must weep. 
And sudden tears blind my sight. 

I love her with all my soul and strength, 
Love's current to check were vain ! 
It's like a turbulent waterfall, 
It's flow thou canst not contain. 

It plunges down from clif£ to clifE, 
With foaming and loudest roaring, 
Tho a thousand times it broke its neck, 
It will not pause in its pouring. 
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Aus ihrer Nase rann das Blut, 
Den Augen die Thränen entflossen ; 
Sie hat mit Thränen und Blut das Gesicht 
Des geliebten Mannes begossen. 

Der Ritter legte sich in's Bett, 
Er hat kein Wort gesprochen. 
Frau Venus in die Küche ging, 
Um ihm eine Suppe zu kochen. 

Sie gab ihm Suppe, sie gab ihm Brod, 
Sie wusch seine wunden Füsse, 
Sie kämmte ihm das struppige Haar, 
Und lachte dabei so süsse. 

^^ Tannhäuser, edler Ritter mein. 
Bist lange ausgeblieben, 
Sag* an, in welchen Landen du dich 
So lange herumgetrieben?" 

Frau Venus, meine schöne Frau, 
Ich hab' in Welschland verweilet ; 
Ich hatte Geschäfte in Rom und bin 
Schnell wieder hierher geeilet. 

Auf sieben Hügeln ist Rom erbaut. 
Die Tiber thut dorten fliessen ; 
Auch hab' ich in Rom den Papst gesehn, 
Der Papst er lässt dich grüssen. 

Auf meinem Rückweg sah ich Florenz, 
Bin auch durch Mailand gekommen. 
Und bin als dann mit raschem Muth 
Die Schweiz hinauf geklommen. 

Und als ich über die Alpen zog 
Da fing es an zu schneien. 
Die blauen See'n die lachten mich an. 
Die Adler krächzen und schreien. 
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Her heart's blood gushed forth from her nose, 
Her eyes with tears o'erran, 
With tears and blood she bathed the face 
Of the dearly beloved man. 

The knight threw himself upon the bed, 
Without a Word or a look ; 
Dame Venus into the kitchen went, 
For him his supper to cook. 

She gave him soup, she gave him bread, 
She bathed his weary feet, 
She combed for him his unkempt hair, 
And smiled the while so sweet. 

*^ Tannhauser, my noble lordly knight, 
Thou staidst so long from home, 
Say on, and teil in what happy lands, 
Contented, so long didst roam ! ** 

•* My lady Venus, my beautiful dame, 
Sometime in Italia I tarried ; 
Had business in Rome, and after that 
Swift feet me hitherward carried. 

On seven hills old Rome is built, 
The Tiber at her feet bendeth ; 
In Rome I also ^w the Pope, 
To thee his compliments sendeth. 

On my retum I saw fair Florence, 

And came through Milan likewise, 

And with eager haste I climbed the Swiss peaks 

That reach into the skies. 

And as I passed o'er the Alpen heights 
The snows commenced to fall, 
The blue lakes 'gan to laugh at me, 
The eagles to scream and call. 
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Und als ich auf dem Sankt-Gotthard stand, 
Da hört' ich Deutschland schnarchen ; 
Es schlief da unten in sanfter Huth 
Von sechs und dreissig Monarchen. 

In Schwaben besah ich die DichterschuF, 
Gar liebe Geschöpf chen und Tröpfchen ! 
Auf kleinen Kackstühlchen sassen sie dort, 
Fallhütchen auf den Köpfchen. 

Zu Frankfurt kam ich am Schabbes an, 
Und ass dort Schalet und Klose ; 
Ihr habt die beste Religion, 
Auch lieb ich das Gänsegekröse. 

In Dresden sah ich einen Hund, 
Der einst gehört zu den Bessern, 
Doch fallen ihm jetzt die Zähne aus, 
Er kann nur bellen und wässern. 

Zu Weimar, dem Musenwittwensitz, 
Da hört ich viel Klagen erheben, 
Man weinte und jammerte : Goethe sei todt 
Und Eckermann sei noch am Leben I 

Zu Potsdam vernahm ich ein lautes Geschrei 
Was giebt es? rief ich verwundert. 
** Das ist der Gans in Berlin, der liest 
Dort über das letzte Jahrhundert." 

Zu Göttingen blüht die Wissenschaft, 
Doch bringt sie keine Früchte. 
Ich kam dort durch in stockfinstrer Nacht, 
Sah nirgendswo ein Lichte. 

Zu Celle im Zuchthaus sah ich nur 
Hanoveraner — O Deutsche! 
Uns fehlt ein Nationalzuchthaus 
Und eine gemeinsame Peitsche 1 
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And while I stood in the St. Gotthard pass, 

I saw all Germany sleeping ; 

It snored there below in safe repose 

In thirty-six petty kings' keeping I 

In Suabia, looked in on the poets' school, 
Such dunces these lovely creatures 1 
On little night-stools they are sitting there, 
Dunce-caps on the heads of the teachers 1 

To Frankfurt I came on the Sabbath day, 
And ate there dumplings and cheese ; 
They have there the best religion of all, 
I love, too, their giblets of geese. 

In Dresden I saw a famous old dog — 
Once belonged to the class superior, 
But now lost bis teeth, and can only bark 
And lift up his leg posterior. 

At'^Weimar — the Muses' widow-seat, 
I heard great complaining and grieving ; 
They wept and lamented : ^ Goethe is dead, 
And Eckerniann still 'mong the livingT 

In Pottsdam loud damor I perceived ; 
* What*s the matter?' I asked in wonder. 
** It's the Goose in Berlin, he's reading there. 

And o'er the last Century doth ponder." 

In Göttingen bloom the sciences. 

And yet no fruits do they bear. 

I passed through there on a pitch dark night, 

No light could I see an3rwhere. 

At Celle in the House of Correction I saw 
Hanoverians only, — O Dutchmen I 
A National House of Correction we need ! 
And a common paddle for such men ! 
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Zu Hambui^ frug ich : warum so sehr 
Die Strassen stinken thäten? 
Doch Juden und Christen versicheTten mir, 
Das käme von den Fleeten. 

Zu Hamburg, in der guten Stadt, 
Wohnt mancher schlechte Geselle ; 
Und als ich auf die Börse kam, 
Ich glaubte ich war* noch in Celle. 

Zu Hamburg sah ich Altona, 
Ist auch eine schöne Gegend : 
Ein andermal erzähl' ich dir 
Was mir alldort begegnet. 
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In Hamburg I asked what the reason was 
That the streets were so füll of stenches ; 
Yet Jew and Christian assured me alike 
That they came from the water trenches. 

In Hamburg, in that excellent town, 
Lives many a worthless f ellow ; 
And when I came to look for my purse 
I thought I was still in Celle ! 

From Hamburg I also Altona could see, — 
A beautiful region they teil me — 
But some other time I'U relate to thee 
What fortunes there befell me I'' 




^f^ 
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FOREWORD TO THE TRANSLATION 

OF 

" THE RHYME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER." 



^T happened some time after the foregoing was written, while 
" reading the ^' Ancient Mariner,'' that I essayed as a mere 
passing impulse to translate a few stanzas of this marvelously 
beautiful poem into Pennsylvania-German. It were perhaps dif- 
ficult to find a piece of literature more foreigpi to or incongruous 
with Pennsylvania-German lif e and spirit and history, alike in its 
mediaeval setting, in the weirdness of its conception, in its physical 
environment and scenery, or considered as a psychological and 
moral study, than the subject of this translation ; and yet in the 
simplicity of its character, its language, its plan and its teaching 
it is consonant with the simplest lif e, and theref ore admits of ade. 
quate expression even under the limitations of a provincial dia- 
lect. It may be imagined that the translation was no easy task 
even in so purposeless and initial an experiment ; but finding 
somewhat to my own surprise that the thing worked I kept on 
from verse to verse, being stimulated by the mere pleasiire of 
overcoming the difficulties, until it presently grew into a deter- 
mined purpose to finish it, as a further test of the capabilities of 
the Pennsylvania-German dialect, as well as the principles enun- 
ciated in the introductory paper. To what extent the poetic spirit 
and imagery of the original has been preserved the *^ gentle 
reader" must determine, That there has been a painstaking effort 
to maintain at least the outward form as far as possible, with a 
scrupulous fidelity to the original will be apparent to the careful 
reader. A few transpositions here and there seemed unavoidable. 
Owing to a greater tendency to the multiplication of syllables 
in the German the meter in certain places appears longer than 
the corresponding measures in English. This is not the case ; 
they contain the same number of feet. Whatever change there 
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is consists in the necessary Substitution now and then of an ana- 
pestic oT dactylic for an iambic foot, but the meter is the same 
— a tetrameter, altemating as a rule iwith a trimeter line, form- 
ing what is known in hymnology as common meter ; with tfaiB 
difierence that in the poem frequcnt rhymcs are interjccted in 
the middle of the line, and occasionally the tetrameter lines run 
in Couplets. 

The cutB and head and tail pieces which illustrate this editioQ 
of the '* Ancient Mariner " were Icindly loaned me by Mr. Elbert 
Hubbard (Fra Elbertus), Chief of the Roycrofters, a goodly 
Company of worthyfolk who make beauttful books and things at 
tbeir **Shop" which is in East Aurora, New York, and who have 
published the most beautiful and best edition of the *' Ancient 
Mariner" extant (with the exception of this onel). And for 
their generous favor I wish to make grateful acknowledgment. 

L. L. G. 
Lkbahon, Pa, 

Febniary 9, 1903. 



DER REIM VOM ALTE SEE-MANN. 

IN SIEWE TE'LER. 
(G'tchricwe Im Englliche vom Samuel Taylor Colerldge In 1797 un' 
üweraetzt Uwere' Hunnert Johrdemoch In'a Pen ntylvanfsch -Deutach.) 

^CH gla'b gern das es meb' u'sichtbare Kreature im ganze 
Weltall g'ebt als sichtbare. Awer wer will zu uns die 
Natur von all dene, ^-die Ordnung", Beziehunge', die 
unerscbiediiche Kennze'che' un' Eige'schafte' von jedes 
bekannt mache ? Was thun sie ? Wo wohne sie f Der 
möencbliche Verstand mit dem Erkenntniss von dene Geheim- 
nisse sich immerfort umgebt, awer niemals trefft er der Mittel- 
punkt. Indem, (ich widcrsprech's net) is es oftmals arg 
a'genehm 'uf 'em Gemüth als wie 'uf 're Tafel, e'n Bildniss von 
der grössere un' bessere Welt abg'risse zu sehne ; so wird e'm sei 
Geist, das zu de kle'ne Sache im tägliche Lewe gewöhnt is, sich 
net zu üwerviel eischränke, un' au' net völlig in's Geringe sich ver- 
sinke* lasse'. Awer in der Zwische'-zeit müsse m'r fleissig nach 
derWahr'et suche, un' massige Ei'sichte zu bewahre', wann m'r 
gern das Gewisse vom U'g'wisse, der Tag von der Nacht bezeichne 
oder kenne mage. — T. Burnet: Archaeol. Phil., p. 68. 
(92) 



THE RHYME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 

m SEVEN PARTS. 
(Wrltten in BnglUh by Samuel Taylor Colerldge In 1797 and trantlated 
iver one bundred jeara alterwards Into Pennij'lTanla-GennBn.) 

[>. ACILE credo, plures esse Naturas invisibiles quam 
visibiles in renim universitate. Sed horum om- 
nium familiam quis nobis enanrabit? et gradus et 
cognatioaes et discrimina et siDgulorum munera? 
Quid agunt? quae loca babitant? Hamm rerum 
Qotitiam semper ambivit iagenium humanum, nun- 
quam attigit. Juvat, interea, non difiiteor, quaadoque in animo, 
tanquam in Tabula, majoris et melioris mundi imaginem con- 
templari : ne mens assuefacta hodteTnae vitae minutiis, se contra- 
faat ntmis, et tota subsidat io pusillas cogitationes. Sed veritati 
ioterea invigilandum est, modusque servandus, ut certa ab in- 
certis, diem a nocte, digtinguamus. — T. Bumet: Arcliaeol. 
Phil., p. 68. 

(93) 
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E'n alter See-man tre£Ft 
drei Kerls a' das eig'lade 
wäre zn 'm'e Hocliziff-fest, 
trn' stoppt e'ner devon. 



Der Hochzig-gast is ge- 
bannt vom alte See-mann 
mit seim ^litzeriche A'g. 
der macht ihn sei Venahi 
ab horche. 




Der See-mann verzählt 
w i e ' s SchifiF südwärts 
g'fahre is mit gutem Wind 
un' scho Wetter, bis es 
an der Aequator komme 
is. 



DER REIM VOM ALTE SEE-MANN. 

's erst' te'l. 

|S is e'n alter Schiffer mann, 
Un' er stoppt e'ns von uns drei. 
*'Bei dei'm groe Bart un' glitzerich A'g, 
Warum halfst du mich ei' ? 

'^ Ich bin zu'm Bräutigam 'snächst Verwandt, 
Un' weit 'uf stehn sei Thüre ; 
Beinan'er die Leut — 's Fest is bereit, 
Kannst höre 's Jubelire :" 

Er halt ihn mit der mager Hand, 

** Es war e'n Schiff " sagt er. 

** Lass los ! z'rick, gro-bärtiger Fant I " 

Lasst falle sei Hand wie schwer. 

Er halt ihn mit sei'm glitzerich A'g — 
Der Hochzig-Gast stand still, 
Un' horcht er wie 'n drei-jährig Kind : 
Der Seemann macht's wie er will. 

Der Hochzig-Gast sass 'uf 'me Ste' : 
Er kann net helfe höre ; 
Un' so sprach fort der alt See-mann, 
Der fahrt 'uf alle Meere : 

** Mit Freudgeschrei 's Schiff fahrt verbei, 
(Mit Lust sin m'r nun 'er g'falle;) 
Hin'er der Kerch, un' hin'er dem Berg, 
Danzt's üwer der Wasser balle. 

*^ Die Sonn steigt 'uf zur linke Hand, 
Aus 'm See steigt in die Höh I 
Scheint he'ss un' hell, un' dann zur recht 
Ging nieder in der See. 
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THE ANCIENT MARINER. 




PART 1, 

|T is an ancient mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three, 

** By thy long gray beard and glittering eye, 

Now wheref ore stoppest thou me ? 

** The bridegroom's doors are opened wide, 
And I am next of kin ; 
The guests are met, the feast is set : 
Mayst hear the merry din/* 

He holds him with his skinny hand, 

" There was a ship/' quoth he. 

^' Hold off ! unhand me, gray-beard loon ! ** 

Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 

He holds him with his glittering eye — 
The Wedding-Guest stood still, 
And listens like a three-years' child : 
The Mariner hath his will. 

The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone : 
He cannot choose but hear ; 
And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 

^* The ship was cheered, the harbor cleared, 
Merrily did we drop 
Below the kirk, below the hill, 
Below the light-house top. 

The sun came up upon the left, 
Out of the sea came he ; 
And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 



An andent Mariner 
meeteth three gallants 
bidden to a wedding feast, 
and detaineth one. 



The Weddlng-Gnest is 
spell-bottnd by the eye of 
the old seafaring man, 
and constxained to hear 
his tale. 



The Mariner teils how 
the ship sailed sonthward 
with a good wind and fair 
weather, tili it reached 
the Line. 
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•• Höchcr un' höcher alle Tag, 
Bis Mittags un' er der Sonn — " 
Der Hochzig-Gast jetzt schlagt sei Brust, 
Er hört die laut Basson. 

Die Braut schritt langsam in den Saal, 
Wie 'n rothe Rose geblüth ; 
Mit nuckende Kopp gehn vor ihr her 
Minne*sänger mit lustig Lied. 

Der Hochsifir-Gast hört Der Hochzig-Gast der schlagt sei Brust, 

dS AU^ See-mSn nSSt Doch kann *r net helfe höre ; 

fort mit aeim Vcixahlcii. Fort sprach der hell-a' gig alt Schiftmann, 

Der fahrt 'uf See un' Meere : 

B'nStormtreibt'B Schiff '^ Un' dann der Sturm-stoss kommt, un' er 
gegem sfid Pol. ^^^ tyrannisch, stark un' kräftig : 

Er schlug mit seine bre'te Flügel, 
Un' jagt uns südwärts heftig. 

^* Mit schrägs' Mast-bäm un' Schiff gebeucht. 
Wie Mann mit Schlag un Krisch ausreicht, 
Als er sei 'm Feintes Schatte nach Schleicht — 
Sei Kopp f orwärts geboge ; 
'S Schiff treibt un' rast, der Wind laut blast, 
Un' südlich immer g' flöge I 

*' Glei' kommt, O weh! der Newel un' Schnee 
Un' 's wird gar schrecklich kalt ; 
Un' Eis schiff-hoch, kommt schwimme noch, 
So grü wie'n Summer Wald. 

's Land von Eii un' '' Durch Schnee-sturm weiss das klüftig Eis 
iSSei'iJS nix Ädi?e8 ^'^^ck wurf e'n traurig Schimmer ; 
zu sehne war. Uq» „ix meh' b'halt Füh un' Möensche g'stalt — 

Z wische alles war's Eis-gez immer. 

" Es Eis war do, un' 's Eis war dort, 
Un' 's Eis war üwerall 'mm : 
Es rauscht un' macht, un' 's kraunzt un' kracht. 
Als wer m'r o' mächtig un' stumm I 
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Higher and higher every day, 

Till over the mast at noon " — 

The Wedding-Guest here beat his breast, 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red as a rose is she ; 
Nodding their heads, before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, 
Yet he cannot choose but hear ; 
And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner : 

^^ And now the Storm-blast came and he 
Was tyrannous and strong ; 
He Struck with his o'ertaking wings, 
And chased us south along. 

With sloping masts, and dipping prow« 
As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe, 
And forward bends his head, 
The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 
And southward aye we fled. 

And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold : 
And ice, mast high, came floating by, 
As green as emerald. 

And through the drifts, the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen : 
Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 
The ice was all between. 

The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around : 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled 

Like noises in a swound 1 



The Weddinsr-Gttest 
heareth the bridid-miuic ; 
bttt tiie Mariner contintt- 
eth his tale. 



The ship drawn by a 
stonn toward the south 
pole. 



The land of ice and of 
fearfnl sounds, where no 
living thing was to be 



Seen. 



98 Pocnis aud Translaitons 

Bis c'n groMer See- " Endlich wie'n Glanz die Hannesgans, 
▼og;iei das m r n Johannis 
ffans he'sst kommt durch Durch Newel un' Dunst 'raus kam ; 

'Är^mme°*'ISU''°mit Als war's e'n fromme, Kristüche Seel, 

f^mkoSSeL'^^*'* ""' Mir grüsste 's in Gottes Nam' ! 

** 'S hat Fuder g'eöse, das es nie hat g'fresse, 

Un' 'rum un' 'mm is es g'floge ; 

'S Eis is verspalt' mit Donner-g'walt : 

Un' 's Schiff is durch gezoge 1 

Un' s'eh ! die See-gans ** Der Süd-wind gedrunge, hin'er un's 'uf g'sprunge, 
beweist sich e*n Vogel .- , ^ i_. j. ,^0 
▼on gutes Anzeiche, un* Woch folgt die alt bee-gans, 

SJ^m"N?älVri^Shi? Alle Tag un' viel, kommt für Fuder oder G' spiel, 

durch Newel un* flossend Zum Ruf des alt Sec-man's I 
Bis. 

^* In wolk-Newel dick, 'uf Mast oder Strick, 
Fliegt der Vogel wan die Klock schlagt nein ; 
Weil durch die gans Nacht, durch Newel-rauch 

wacht 
Un' glimmert das weiss Mond-schein." 

Der u' freundliche alt ^< ^ Gott hüt dich alter Schiffer-mann, 
See-mann macht der «* j » -c« • j. j* j* 1. 1 i 
fromm Vogel von gutes Von de' Femte die dich ploge I 

Anzeiche tod. ^^ ^^xst du dort ?' — *Ich hab' der Vogel g'mort 

Mit meinem Pfeil un' Böge.' 
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At length did cross an Albatross, 
Through the fog it came ; 
Aa if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God's name. 

It ate the food it ne'er had eat, 
And round and round 'A flew. 
The ice did split with a thunder-fit ; 
The helmsman steered us through I 

And a good south-wind sprung up behind ; 

The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariners' hollo ! 

In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers nine ; 

Whiles all the night, thro' io^ smoke white 

Glimmered the white moon-sbine." 

" God save thee, ancient Mariner ! 
From the fiends, tbat plague thee thus I — 
Why look'st thou so P " — " With my cross-bow 
I shot the albatross. 



Till a great wa-bird, 
called tfae AlbatroBB, came 
tfaronch the SDOw-fos, 
and was received with 
great joy and hoapitaUtjr. 



omcD, and followeth the 
ahip «a It tetnnied noith- 
vard through fog and 
aoatinr ice. 



The andent Haiinet f d- 
bospitablT kiUeth the 
piona Ura of gpoA amen. 




's zwe't te'l. 




£ Sonn 'uf rechter Hand jetz steigt : 
Aus tiefem See kommt sie, 
Im Newel versteckt, un' 'uf linker Seit 
Geht in der See wieder hi*. 

" Hin'er uns 'uf g'sprunge, der Wind fort gedrunge, 
Awer nimme kommt die alt See-gans, 
Kommt nimmt wie'n Bruder für spiele oder Fuder 
Zum Ruf des alt See-mann's. 

" Un' ich hab' e'n höllisches Ding verriebt, 
'S macht ihne Üwel un* Weh ; 
Dann all hä'n gesagt, ich hat die Gans g'scblacbt. 
Das der Wind bat mache geh ; 
^ Du Schelm !' sie sage, ^ Hast der Vogel tod 
g^scblage. 
Das es Schiff hat mache geh !' 

^ Awer wie der Newel *»Net roth, net trüb, wie Gottes Lieb, 
rechtfertig, un so mache Ging 'uf die Sonn mit Pracht ; 
der üwel^^""^^'*^ *" No' hän sie all beha'pt um's Lewe ich g'rabt 

Der Vogel das der Newel hat g'macht ; 
' 'S war recht, sie sage,' so Vögel tod schlage, 
Das Newel un' Dunst verursacht." 
(loo) 



Sei SchifiF-'komrade rufe 
aus gege der alt See- 
mann, weil er der Vogel 
das ea gnit Glnck gebrocht 
hat, tod g'macht hat. 



HE sun DOW rose upon the right : 
Out of the sea came he, 
Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went dowD into the sea. 

Aad the good Bouth-wind sttll blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did foUow, 
Nor any day, f or food or play, 
Game to the mariners' hoUo ! 



And I had done a hellish thing, 

And it would work 'etn woe ; 

For all averred, I had killed the bird 

That made the breeze to blow ; 

Ah, wretch ! said they, the bird to slay, 

That made the breeze to blow I 

Nor dim nor red, Uke God's own head, 

The gloriouB sun uprist. 

Then all aveired, I had killed the bird 

That brought the log and mist. 

'Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, 

That bring the fog and mist. 

(lOl) 



Bis tbipiiuites ciy ont 
•nlnat the andeal Mari- 
ner for kllUat the bird of 
good Inck. 



Bnt when the f<s cieal' 
ed oS, they jiisdfy the 



I02 Poems and Translations 

Der «it Wind halt a' ; *» Der Wind hat getriwe ; un' drüwe un' hüwe 
'8 Schiff in'a atiUe Meer ^,. ^ . o u x- • x i^ j- ir u 

(Pacific Ocean) ei'ffeht, Fliegt der Schaum ; frei folgt die Furch ; 

« ' (£? A^tlfä^ÄlS Von A'fang der Zeit, mir die erste Leut, 

kommt. j-'a Schiff ia Dem stille See breche durch, 
achnell beruhigt wäre. 

" Der Wind hat sich g'legt ; die Segle net verregt 

'S war traurig, betrübt un' schwer, 

M'r hä'n z'amme g'sproche, das die Stille wird 

gebroche — 

Die Stille 'uf 'm traurige Meer. 

^^ Im kupp'riche Himmel die blutig Sonn, 
In der he'sse mittag's Stund, 
Grad mittes üwer em Schiff is g*stan'e, 
Net grösser als der Mond. 

** Un' Tag für Tag, un' Tag für Tag, 
Ohne Luft, u'bewegt, still stand ; 
So ruhig als wie e'n abg'molt Schiff, 
Ur e'm abg'molte See, an der Wand. 

Unj aie fange a' g'atroft ^^ Wasser, Wasser, üwerall, 
tod zumache. I^** ei'gedürrt Schiff zu wasche ; 

Wasser, Wasser, üwerall, 
Awer ke'ns der Durst zu lösche. 

" Der wirkliche See verfault : O, Gott ! 
Das je so Sache kann gewe 1 
Ja ! wieste Dinge hä'n g'strawelt, mit be', 
'Uf'm schleimiche See dort g'strewe. 

B'n Geiat ia'ne noch '' Un' rum un' mm, un' grad un' krum 

ESeBi^ohner der Welt, Tanze Nacht's die Todes-flamme ; 

J*'v^?J?^Ef ^!f« ^^-! I>as Wasser brennt wie Hexe-oehl, 
a' ke'n Bngei, von wege ' 

der gelernt Jttd, Josephua Bio', grü' un' weiss, zusamme, 
nn' der Plmtoniach Coa- ' ® ' ' 

?^U«^'*ii^'rSS " Te'l wäre versichert im Tra'm wegem Geist, 

g'frogt wärre. Sie ain arg Der plogt mit Üwel un' Weh ; 
zahlreich, un'a is ke'n ^ ^ 

Brdatrich nn' ke'n Ble- Nein Klafter tief folgt er uns noch, 

ment ohne en'a oder e' y^,^ Land des Newel un' Schnee. 
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The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 

The f urrow f ollowed free ; 

We were the first that ever burst 

Into that silent sea. 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
'Twas sad as sad could be ; 
And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea ! 

All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody sun at noon, 
Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon. 

Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water, every where. 
And all the boards did shrink : 
Water, water, every where, 
Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot : O Christ ! 

That ever this should be I 

« 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legi 
Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout, 
The death-fires danced at night ; 
The water, like a witch's oils, 
Burnt green, and blue, and white. 

And some in dreams assurM were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so ; 
Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 



The fair breeze con- 
tinues; the ship entere 
the Pacific Ocean, and 
saihi northward even tili 
it reaches the Line. 



The ship hath been snd- 
denlj becalmed. 



And the Albatroaa be- 
gina to be arenged. 



A spirit had followed 
them : one of the invisibl« 
inhabitanta of this planet, 
neither departed sools nor 
angels : concemingwhom 
the leamed Jew Josephus, 
and the Piatonic Con- 
stantinopolitan, Michael 
Psellus, may oe consult- 
ed. They are yery nu- 
meroos, and there is no 
climate or element with- 
ottt one or more. 



104 Poems and Translations 

*' Un' alle Zuog, durch ausser Durst, 
An der Wurael verwelke muss ; 
Mir könne net schwätze, net meh' als wann 
M'r All' verstickt waer mit Russ. 

Die ScfaiS-leut in ihrem »» Von Alt un' TunCi was ich empfane, 

die (uix Schuld 'nf der AcQ, je ! wie b05e Blick 1 

i^ir^STichf Ä 'S ^ird ihne bang, un' an ™ir hang 

Bie der tod See-vogel Der Vogel wie'n Kreuz, 'uf'm Rück." 

'of wl Bnckel (nm Ml " 
Hals.) 
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And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at tfae root ; 
We could not »peak, no more than if 
We had been choiced with soot. 

Ahl weU a-dayl what evil lookt ™!,?^i£°"^'Ä*5*?' 

Had I from old and young I throw the whole rnilt oa 

T . 1 , .1 .1 iii tlie ancient Uaiiuer : in 

loBtead Ol the cross, tbe Albatross sign wherof they luü 

About my neck wa« hung. ^J ^ •"■""* "^«^ 




's DRITT* TE'l. 



U^ 



Der alt See-mann s'eht 
in de' Blemente e'n Ze'- 
che von Weitem. 




geht mm 'n lästige Zeit. Aller Hals 



Verschenacht 1 glässirt jedes A'g. 
E' müde Zeit. £' müde Zeit I 
Wie glassig jedes müd A'g, 

Als westlich am Himmel ich erschaut 

E'n Ding, am End vom Tag. 

'' Am erste scheint's e' kle'ner Fleck, 
Un' dann wie'n Newel scheint ; 
Es regt un' regt, un' nimmt am End 
E'n gwisse G'stalt^ wie'n Feint. 

" E'n Fleck, e'n Newel, e'n G'stalt wie'n Feint ! 
Un' immer sich näht un' näht : 
Als häts aus g'weicht ' me Wassergeist, 
Es stürtzt, wend um un' dreht. 



Als et nächer kommt ^^Mit Hals eans drucke, mit Lefee eebacke, 
me'nt er 'swaer 'n Schiff ; 
an' mit grosser Koste er- M'r könne noch lache, noch heule ; 

löst er sei g'spräch vom ,r ^ • n t* -r^i ■ t 

Durst Verdurst un stumm, all rum die Fluth I 

Ich beiss mei Arm, ich suckle's Blut, 

Un' ruf : * E'n Schiff kommt eile I ' 

(io6) 




PART III. 




jHERE passed a weary time. Bach throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 
A weary time I a weary time I 
How glazed each weary eye, 

When looking westward, I beheld 

A something in the sky. 

At first it seemed a little speck, 
And then it seemed a mist ; 
It moved, and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 

A speck, a mist, a shape I ;wist. 
And still it neared and neared : 
As if it dodged a water-sprite, 
It plunged, and tacked, and veered. 

With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 

We could not laugh nor wail ; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood ! 

I bit my arm, I sucked the blood. 

And cried, A sail ! a sail ! 

(107) 



The ancient mariner be- 
holdeth a Bign in the ele- 
ment afar off. 



At ita nearer approach, 
it aeemeth bim to be a 
ahip ; and at a dear ranaom 
he freeth hia apeech from 
the bonda of thiist. 



io8 Poems and Translations 

Wn Pre'de-bUtz. " Mit Hals gans drucke, mit Lefze gebacke, 

Sie gaffe im' höre mich schreie : 
'Gross Dank I für Fre'd' sie blicke die Zäh, 
'Uf e' Mal ei' g'schnaufft bis der Othem bleibt steh. 
All trinke un' sich erfreie. 

Un'Orauel kommt ^e- «* « S' ch 1 s' eh I ' ich schrei, * 's Schiff dreht nimmi 
der noch j dann kann dea 

e'n Schiff sei daa rarem 'mm, 

kommt ohne Wind oder ,▼. , ^ « • • 

Strom? Hierher uns Gut zu thu , — 

Kommt ohne Wind, ohne Fluss oder Fluth, 

Mit 'ufricht Kiel 'uf uns zu ! 

" Die westliche Welle war' all e'Flamm, 
Der Tag war bal' am End ! 
Schier 'uf der westliche Welle geruht 
Die bret, hell Sonn hat gebrennt ; 
Dan is das wun'erbar G'stalt so geschwind 
Zwische uns un' der Sonn nei g'rennt. 

Bekommt ihm vor bloaa <* Un' grad die Sonn war g'stre'ft mit Riegel 
e'n Schiff '8 G'ateU m sei». . ^ ^ 

(Himmel's Mutter schick uns Gnade ! ) 

Als guckt sie mit (>ret un' glühtig G 'sieht 

Durch's Gitter dem Kerker-lade. 

^^ Ach je ! (denk ich, un' mei Herz kloppt laut) 
Wie schnell es näht un' näht I 
Is sei' sei Segle das glänzt in der Sonn 
Wie Sommer Spinne-f äd' ? 

Un' sei Kippe kann mir " Sin sei' sei Rippe wie Fenster gegitter, 
sehne wie Stange üwe- , . o, 

der nn'exgehnde Sonn ihr Wo durch raus guckt die Sonn? 
G'aicht. Die G'spenst- 

Fra* nn' ihre Tod»8-Kom- Is sei' Weibsbild 's Schiff 's- volk alle'? 
rad un' sonst niemand 'uf 

em rippige Schiff. Is sei' e'n Tod ? un' gebfs dann zwe' ? 

Is der Tod sel're Fra' ihre Mann? 
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With throats unslaked, with black ups baked, 
Agape they heard me call ; 
Gramercy I they for joy did grin, 
And all at once their breath drew in, 
As they were drinking all. 

See I See ! (I cried) , she tacks no more ! 
Hither, to work us weal, — 
Without a breeze, without a tide, 
She steadies with upright keel I 

The westem wave was all a-flame, 
The day was well nigh done ! 
Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad bright sun ; 
When that stränge shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt US and the sun. 



Aflashof joy : 



AndhorrorfoUows. Por 
can it be a ship that comes 
onwatd without wind or 
tide? 



And straight the sun was flecked with bars, 
(Heaven's Mother send us grace !) 
As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 
With broad and burning face. 

Alas ! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears I 
Are those her sails that glance in the sun, 
Like restless gossameres? 

Are those her ribs through which the sun 
Did peer, as through a grate? 
And is that Woman all her crew? 
Is that a Death? and are there two? 
Is Death that Woman's mate? 



It seemeth him but th« 
skeleton of a ship. 



And its ribs are seen as 
bars on the face of the 
setting sun. The Spectre 
Woman and her Death- 
mate, and no other, on 
board the skeleton ship. 



HO Poems and Translations 

Oleich Schiff, grleiche u g^ ^^188 als der Aussatz war ihr Haut, 
Schiff leut ! ^ 

Ihr Hoor war 'n goldene Gluth, 

Ihr Miene wäre keck, ihr Maul war roth. 

Der Nacht-mahr sie, — es Lewe-im-Tod — 

Die g'friert mit Kalt möensche Blut. 

DerTodun'dieTod-im- " Am Würfel spiele wäre die Zwe'; 
ScWff'8*£eut^n* iie^die Newe her kommt's Rumpf des Schiffe : 
ISfl^^ifr;*^ «*^^*'' ^^ Schmeisst 's leUt Mal nun'er ! » Hab g'wunne I hab 

g'wunne !' 
Sagt sie, un' drei Mal gepii^e. 

Ke'n Duspcr (Dämmer- *• Der Sonn-rand tunkt; die Sterne renne 'raus ; 

ungr) in der Sonn ihrem « , . , ,. ^, , 

Hof. 'Uf e' Schritt kommt die Nacht ; 

M'r hört 's Gezisch weit üwer der See, 

Wie 's G'spenst-boot sich abmacht. 

•* M'r horchte, un' seitwegs 'uf geguckt ! 
Die Furcht mei' Lewes-blut hat g'schluckt, 
Furcht thut mei' Herz besitze ! 
Die Sterne wäre trüb, un' dick die Nacht, 
Am Mond 'nf ^h'. Das Steurmann's G'sicht leucht weiss als er wacht ; 

Von de Segle Thau-troppe spritze, — 
Bis klommt üwer's morge G'sichtfeld fem 
Der hornig Mond, mit e'm helle Stern 
Dort in sei'm un'ere Spitze. 

E'ns noch *em an'ere, ** E'ns noch e'ns, bei 'm Stem-getappt Mond, 

Zu schnell für Säufze oder Klag, 
Jeder dreht sei G'sicht mit kreislich Qual, 
Verflucht mich mit sei'm A'g. 

Die Schiff-lent falle tod " Vier Mal fün&ig Lewendige, 

(Un' ich hör ke' Säufze schalle,) 

Als schwer un' plump, e'n toder Klump, 

Sin e'ns um's an'er umg'falle. 



/ 
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Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold ; 
Her skin was as white as leprosy, 
The Night-Mare, Life-in-Death was she, 
Who thicks man's blood with cold. 

The naked hulk alongside came, 
And the twain were casting dice ; 
' The game is done ! I've won, I've won I * 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

The sun's rim dips ; the stars rush out : 
At one stride comes the dark ; 
With far-heard whisper, o'er the sea, 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 

We iistened and looked sideways up I 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 

My lif e-blood seemed to sip I 

The Stars were dim, and thick the night, 

The steersman's face by his lamp gleamed white, 

From the sails the dew did drip, — 

Till clomb above the eastern bar 

The homed moon, with one bright star 

Within the nether tip. 

One after one, by the star-dogged moon, 
Too quick for groan or sigh, 
Each turned his face with a ghastly pang, 
And cursed me with his eye. 

Four times fifty living men, 
(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 
With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 
They dropped down one by one. 



Like Tessel like crew ! 



Death, and I«ife-in- 
Death, have diced for the 
ship's crew; ahe (the 
latter) winneth the an- 
dent Mariner. 



No twiligrht within the 
conrta of the ann. 



At the rlaing of the 
moon. 



One after another, 



His ship-mates drop 
down dead. 



Poems and Translations 

" Die Geister von ihr Körper frei, 
Zum GlQck oder Qual sin g'äoge ! 
Un' alle Seel an mir verbei, 
G'niuacht wie mei Pfeil un' Böge 1' 
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The souls did from their bodies fly, — 
They fled to bliss or woe ! 
And every soul, it passed me by, 
Like the whizz of my cro88-bow ! " 



Bttt Life-in-Death be- 
gins her work on the an- 
dent Mariner. 




Poems and Translations 

** Innerhalb dem rothe Schatte, ihr Spur 
Blitze Feuer als ich sie a'guck; 
Sich wickele, un' schwimme un' winden sie, 
Bio, sammet schwarz un' glänzend grü — 
In schöner, prachtvoller Schmuck. 

" O glückliche Dinge das lewe I ke'n Zung 
Ihre Schönheit, kann beweise ; 
E'n Liewes-quell strömt aus mei'm Herz, 
U'bedenkt thu ich sie preise; 
G'wiaa mei Schutz-heiliges dauert mich, 
U'bedenkt thu ich sie preise. 

Die Hezeiel (du na- i' Der nämliche Moment ich bete kann, 
betwerk) fMWt «'Zu ,,. „ , , „,. , , . 

bKchife. Vom Hals un Rück so frei 

Fallt plötzlich ab der Vc^el, un' dann 

In der See is g'aunke' wie Blei." 
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Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rieh attire; 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 

Tbey coiled and swam : and cvery track 

Was a flash of golden fire. 

O happy living things I no tongue 

Their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gushad from my heart, 

And I blessed them unawrare ; 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me 

And I blessed them u 



The self-same moment I'could pray : 
And from my neck so free 
The AlbatroM feil off, and sank 
Like lead iato the sea. 



'8 FÜNFT TB'L. 

" ^7^^ Schlof ! es is e'n mildei Ding 
[O] Geliebt in all' Weltte'I I 
In^M Der Heilig Mutter sei Lob un' Dank I 
^^^^V Sie schickt mir's Himmel's Speiss un' 

Trank, 
Der Schlof schluppt in met Seel. 

DDTcIiGiiad«d«r heilig« " Die leere Sturmfässer 'uf 'tn Deck 
Hntt«r der «It Sec-mmnn y^ , , _^ ■ ... _,, 

wird erfriicht mit Rege. D" «> «"»g aoit mm ha'n g'lqfe, 

Hab' getra'mt sie waere g'fillt mit Thau, 
Wie ich wacker waer — fallt Rege 1 

" Mei Lefz war nass, met Halz war kalt, 
Mei Kle'der wäre all feicht; 
Getrunke haw ich g'wiss im Tra'm — 
Mei' Körper als noch säugt. 

" Ich reg mich, spier doch net mei Glied ; 
Ich war so leicht — 's fast weist, — 
Un' ich bab' g'me'nt — ich starb im Schlof« 
Un' waer e'n glücklicher Geist. 

Er hört e'n Gennwch " Bal'hör ich dann der rauschend Wind, — 
Sache an' 'Dfrahr Im Er kommt net nächst hierher ; 
mmmei «n' de- Hie- Awer mit sei'm Ton die Segle g-schittelt, 
Die wäre so dinn un' dürr. 

{I20) 




PART V. 

^i^ mn sleep ! it is a gentle thing, 

^^ J Beloved from pole to pole I 

To Mary Queen the praise be given I 
She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 

That slid into my soul. 

The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew ; 

And when I awoke, it rained. 

My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank ; 
Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 
And still my body drank. 

I moved, and could not feel my limbs : 
I was so light, — almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep, 
And was a blessöd ghost* 

And soon I heard a roaring wind ; 
It did not come a-near ; 
But with its sound it shook the sails, 
That were so thin and sere. 

(121) 



Bj graoe of the Holr 
Mother the andent Mari- 
ner is refreshed with raia. 



He heareth soutida and 
•eeth atrange aighta and 
commotions in the akj 
and the element j 



122 Poems and Translations 

** Die öwer Luft brecht aus in's Lewe; 
Hunnert feuer Fahne glänze, 
Un' hi' un* her, *rum eile sie ; 
Un* 'rei un* 'naus un* her un* hi*, 
Ble*che Sterne zwische danze. 

" Un* immer lauter g'rauscht der Wind, 
'S Schiff g'säuftzt wie'n Fichteba*m ; 
Un* Rege von de* Wolke rinnt, — 
Der Mond an der Wolke Sa*m. 

" Die dick schwaiz Wölk verspalt, un* noch 
Der Mond war bei ihr seit ; 
Wie Wasser vo'm e' Felse schiesst. 
Es hell Geblitz ohne Zacke fiiesst, — 
Wie'n Rewer tief un* weit. 

Der SchifPs-leut ihre ^^ Der laut Wind niemals re'cht das Schiff, 

todeKöroer?ige*i(^*nn' Doch jetzt das Schiff macht fort ! 

'8 Schiff fahrt fort. Un'er dem Mond un' dem Blitze-strahl 

Die Tode, krächse dort. 

'^ Sie ächze, sie rege, un' all steh'n 'uf , 
Sage nix, — net die A'ge 'mm drehe ; 
Doch wim'erbar, gar im e' Tra'm 
G'sehne hawe die Tode 'uf steh. 

^^ Der Steurmann führt, das Schiff geht ab ; 

Doch nie ke' Luft 'ufgeblose ; 

Die Schffleut, g'wönt an ihr Poste geh. 

Mache's Schiff durch die Welle stose ; 
— Ihr Glieder hewe wie leblos Gezeug, 

Mir wäre gräuliche Matrose. 

^^ Der Körper meines Bruder's Sohn 
Stand bei mir, Knie zu Knie, 
Der Körper un' ich ziege an e'm Strick, 
Zu mir nix sagt er, nie." — 
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The Upper air burst into life I 
And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 
To and fro they were hurried about, 
And to and fro, and in and out, 
The wan stars danced between. 

And the Coming wind did roar more loud, 
And the sails did sigh like sedge ; 
And the rain poured down from one black doud ; 
The moon was at its edge. 

The thick black cloud was clef t, and still 
The moon was at its side ; 
Like waters shot from some high crag, 
The lightning feil with never a jag, 
A river steep and wide. 

The loud wind never reached the ship, Thcbodie«of thethip's 

Yet now the ship moved on I ship moves on. 

Beneath the lightning and the moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 

They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose, 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes ; 
It had been stränge, even in a dream, 
To have seen those dead men rise* 

The helmsman steered, the ship moved on ; 

Yet never a breeze upblew ; 

The mariners all 'gan work the ropes, 

Where they were wont to do ; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools — 

We were a ghastly crew. 

The body of my brother*s son 
Stood by me knee to knee : 
The body and I pulled at one rope, 
But he Said nought to me. — " 
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Awer net von MoiMche'« 
•eele, a' net Dämon lache 
Geiater der Brd oder mit- 
tle Lnft, awer von 're 
seelege Trapp Engel- 
Geister, daa 'rnn'er 
ff'achlckt sin wäre dnxch 
ihrem Schnts-heiligea 
Gebet 




< 



** * Ich furch dich alter Schiffer-mann !' — 
* Sei ruhig, du Hochzig-Gast I 
Net Seele die in Pein abg'floge, 
In ihr Körper wieder ei' gezoge, 
Awer Geister frei von Last/ 

^^ Dann 'wie Tag brecht ihr Arm lasse falle, 
Un' um der Mast mm dränge ; 
Süsse Töne aus ihr Miuler schalle, 
Aus ihr Körper, langsam, gange. 

^^ Un' mm un' mm süsse Stimme schwebe. 
Dann schiesse sie nach der Sonn ; , 
Langsam komme sie wieder z'rück 
Durch e' nan* er, no 'n e'facher Ton. 

** Obmals vo'm Himmel 'run 'er g'falle. 
Ich hör der Feld-lerch singe ; 
Un' dann^obmals alle kle'ne Vögel, — 
Fille See un' Luft un' Schiffes Segel 
Mit ihrem süsse Klinge. 

^^ Un' dann wie all' Instrumente lauf s, 
Wieder wie'n einsame Flöte ; 
Jetzt wieder is 's e'n Engel's Gesang, 
Das Himmel still macht, mit Frede. 

^^ 'S lasst noch; doch die Segle spiele fort 
Bis Mittags— e'n schö Tonspiel, — 
E'n G'spiel as wie'n versteckt Bächlein 
Das im Sommer fliesst nach sei'm Ziel, 
Zu'm schläfrige Wald die ganze Nacht 
Sanft singt mit Lieb's Gefühl. 

^^ Bis Mittags sachte fahre mir fort. 
Doch nie ke'n Wind geduft ; 
Langsam un' glatt is es Schiff abgange. 
Von un'e getriewe, ohne Luft. 
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** * I fear thce, ancient Mariner I ' " — ^But not by tbe »ouls of 

tne men, nor by dsmons 
^* Be caliii) thou Wedding-Guest ! of earth or middle air. 

'Twas not those souls that fled in pain, ^^c^pM^tiX^l 

Which to their corses came again, ^^aSiaiTftiüS^^" ^^ ^^ 

But a troop of spirits blest : 

For when it dawned — they dropped their arms 
And clustered round the mast ; 
Sweet Sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 
And from their bodies passed. 

Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 
Then darted to the sun ; 
Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 

Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the skylark sing ; 
Sometimes all little birds that are, 
How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning I 

And now 'twas like all Instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute ; 
And now it is an angel's song, 
That makes the heavens be mute. 

It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 

A pleasant noise tili noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune. 

Till noon we quietly sailed on, 
Yet never a breeze did breathe : 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 
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Der eisame Geist vom 4* Un' er 'm Kiel nein Klafter tief, 
Sfid Pol tragt *8 Schiff so ^ 

weit as der Aequator wie Vom Land des Newel un' Schnee, 
die Bngel 's a* befohle 

ha'n, awer doch fordert Der Geist is gfschluppt ; un' es war ihn 
noch meh Strof. 

Das es Schiff hat mache geh. 

Die Segel lasse noch ihr G'spiel, Mittags, 

Zugleich thuf s Schiff still steh. 

^^ Die Sonn grad mittes üwer 'em Mast, 
'S Schiff fest 'uf der See macht lege ; 
Awer fangt glei a' u'ruhig zu wäre, 
Un' schnell, u'bequem sich zurege 
Hin'ersich un' vorsieh 's halb Schiffs Läng 
U'bequem un' schnell sich bewege. 

^' Un' no' wie'n scherrender Gaul loss g'lasst. 
Es SchifE is plötzlich g'sprunge, — 
O'mächtig bin ich nieder g'falle, 
'S hat-'s Blut nach 'm Kop' gedrunge. 

er'hl'n^TlaÄÄ '' Wie lang ich o'mächtig g'lege hab' 

sein're üwcl that ; nn' Kann ich erkläre nimme ; 
zwe' verzähle 'nan'er, das ' 

^V ^^ «®**"™*?? . ^^\ Awer ob mei Lewe sich z'rück hat e'wendt 

schwere Bosse ge'thu' un' ^ 

der Süd Pol Geist is wie- Hab' gehört, un' in meiner Seel gekennt, 
der Südwärts he'mgranffe. & ^ e> t 

In der Luft, zwe' süsse Stimme : 

^' ^ Is es ihn?' sagt e'ns, ^ Is des der Mann? 
Bei Dem 'uf 'm Kreuz verschmacht, 
Mit grausame Böge er nieder g'schlage — 
Der u'schuldig Vogel tod g'macht ! 

'^ Der Geist das bei sich selwer wohnt 
Im Land des Newel un' Schnee, 
Er liebt den Vogel der g'liebt den Mann, 
Der ihn schiesst, un' thut ihm weh.' 
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Under the keel nine fathom deep, 
From the land of mist and snow, 
The spirit slid ; and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 
The sails at noon left off their tune, 
And the ship stood still also. 

The sun, right up above the mast, 
Had fixed her to the ocean : 
But in a minute she 'gan stir, 
With a Short uneasy motion — 
Backwards and forwards half her length, 
With a Short uneasy motion. 

Then like a pawing horse let go, 
She made a sudden bound ; 
It flung the blood into my head, 
And I feil down in a swound. 

How long in that same fit I lay, 
I have not to declare ; 
But ere my living life retumed, 
I heard, and in my soul discemed 
Two voices in the air. 

' Is it he? ' quoth one, ^ Is this the man? 
By Him Who died on cross, 
With his cruel blow he laid füll low 
The harmless Albatross. 

The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 
He loved the bird that loved the man, 
Who shot him with his bow.* 



The lonesome spirit 
from the Sonth Pole car- 
rie« on the ship as f ar as 
the Line, in obedienoe to 
the angelic troop, bot 
still reqnireth vengeanoe. 



The Polar Spirit's fel- 
low dflemons, the invisi- 
ble inhabitants of the ele- 
ment, take part in his 
wrong, and two of them 
relate, one to the other. 
that penanoe long ana 
heavy for the andent 
Mariner hath been ac- 
co^ed to the Polar Spirit, 
who retumeth sonthward. 



Poems and Transtations 

" Dea an'er war e'n sanfteri Stimm, 
So süss wie Honig Geblüth ; 
Sagt es, ' Der Mann hat Busse gethu' 
Thut noch meh', in sei 'm Geroüth.' ' 
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The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honey-dew : 

Quoth he, ' The man hath penance done, 

And penance more will do.' 




's skxt' te'l. 




KRSTE STIMM. 

44 4 ^"^""^WER sag mir, sag mir I sag nach-e-'mal, 

Die sanft Antwort erneuere, — 
Was macht das Schiff so schnell fort 

treiwe? 
Wie thut der See es steuere?' 

zwb'tb stimm. 

*' ' Still wie e'n Sclav vor seinem Herr, 
Ke'n Wind hat der See verrisse ; 
Sei gross, hell A'g in stiller Frag 
Zu'm Mond 'n' uf hat er g'schmisse, — 

** Ob er wisse mag, wo sei Weg hi' lag; 
Denn er führt ihn glatt oder bös. 
S'eh, Bruder, s'eh ! wie gnädig schö 
Der Mond 'run'er guckt, O s'eh's I' 

KRSTE stimm. 

Dc:r Sce-mann is in 
e'n bewustloeer Zustand '^ ^ Warum treibt fort des Schiff so schell, 

KnlfUreibf''8ScWff SiS Ohne Welle oder ohne Wind?' 

lieh stärker das möensch- 

lieh Lewe vertrage kann t zwb'te stimm. 

" * Die Luft is vomeher weg geschnitte, 
Hin'e z'amme fliegt's wieder g'schwind. 

(130) 




PART VI. 



FIRST VOICE. 




{UT teil me, teil me ! speak again, 
Thy soft response renewing — 
What makes that ship drive on so fast? 
What is the Ocean doing? ' 



SKCOND VOICK. 

^ Still as a slave before bis lord, 
Tbe Ocean hatb no blast ; 
His great brigbt eye most silently 
Up to tbe moon is cast — 

If be may know wbicb way to go, 
For sbe guides bim smootb or grim. 
See, brotber, see ! bow graciously 
Sbe looketb down on bim.' 



FIRST VOICE. 

^ But wby drives on tbat sbip so fast, 
Witbout or wave or wind? ' 

SBCOND VOICR. 

* Tbe air is cut away before. 
And closes from bebind. 



(131) 



The Mariner hath been 
cast iflto a tranoe ; for the 
angelic power cauaeth 
the veaaef to drive north- 
ward faater than hnman 
life can endttre. 
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Das üwernatürUdie Flieh, Bruder, flieh I als höcher, höcher I 
scbnelle fahre is 'uf ' . ^ ' 

ff'halte ; der See-tnann Sonst sin mer jo verspät : 

wiederfiiscli a»**BaM?xu So schnell net meh* des Schiff wird geh, 
^"'- Wann er aus sei 'm Tra'm 'ufsteht.* 

'' Ich erwach, un' mir sin als fort g'fahre 
Waer's Wetter freundlich un' schö : j 
'S war Nacht, stille Nacht, der Mond war hoch ; 
Die Tode beinan'er steh'. 

^^ All bei 'nan'er stehn sie 'uf 'em Deck, 
Besser passt 's für 'n Tode Stell, 
Sie hefte 'uf mich ihr ste'nige A'ge, 
Bei 'm Mond-schein glänze sie hell. 

'' Der Schmerz, der Fluch mit de'm sie g'storwe, 
Net aus ihre G'sichter geht : 
Ich kann mei' A'g* von ihre net nemme, 
Nach Himmel net drehe im Gebet. 

Der Wuch isam tetrt« 44 Un' nau der Zauber is gelösst; 
zii'm End ge 'bracht. ^ ' 

Nach-e'-mal 'uFs Wasser grü 

Haw ich 'naus geguckt, awer wenig seh ich 

Von d'e Sache ich vordem sieh, — 

'* Wie E'n der 'uf me einsame Weg 
In Furcht un' Schrecke ab geht, 
Un' e' mal z'rück guckt, lauft wieder ab, 
Un' nimme der Kop' 'mm dreht ; 
Weil er we'ss hin'er ihm 'n schrecklicher Feint 
Noch in seine Fusstappe tret. 

" Awer bal' e'n Wind hat 'uf mich g'schnaufft, 
Ke'n Spur oder Riffle macht er : 
Sei Weg war net üwer Land oder See, 
Er kommt aus 'em Schatte her. 

^* Er blost mei Hoor, kühlt ab mei G'sicht 
Wie'n Frühling's Wind abkühlt, — 
Er mischt sich mit mei 'm Angst un' Bang, 
Doch wie 'n Willkommes fühlt. 
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Fly, brother, fly I more high, more high I 
Or we shall be belated : 
For slow and slow that ship will go, 
When the Marineres trance is abated.' 

I woke, and we were sailine on, ^. The supernatural mo- 

' ^ ' tion is retarded ; the 

As in a gentle weather : Mariner awakes, and his 

'Twas night, calm night, the moon was high ; Penance begins anew. 

The dead men stood together. 

All stood together on the deck, 
For a chamel-dungeon fitter ; 
All fixed on me their stony eyes, 
That in the moon did glitter. 

The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never passed away ; 
I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 
Nor tum them up to pray. 

And now this spell was snapt ; once more .The cnwe is finally ex- 

I viewed the ocean green, ' 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 
Of what had eise been seen — 

Like one, that on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread. 

And having once tumed round, walks on. 

And tums no more his head ; 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread. 

But soon there breathed a wind on me, 
Nor sound nor motion made : 
Its path was not upon the sea 
In ripple or in shade. 

It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek, 
Like a meadow-gale of spring — 
It mingled strangely with my fears, 
Yet it feit like a welcoming. 
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^* Schnell un' schnell es Schiff is g'floge, 
Doch sacht' üwer's Wasser g'schosse ; 
Süss, O süss, hat der lieblich Wind 
'Uf mich alle' geblose. 

VXr £f? •? See-manit ü q herrUcher Tra'm ! seh ich in der That 
sei Vaterland wieder a' . 

•chant Dmge das mir sm bekannt? 

Is des der Hüwel? Is des die Kerch? 
Is des mei e'ge Land ? 

'* Mir sin zu'mJHafer 'nei getriewe, 
Im Gebet mei Stimm 'uf hew ich, — 
* O, lass mich wacker sei, mei' Gott I 
Oder lass mich schlofe ewig/ 

^' Das Hafer- Wasser war hell wie Glass, 
Ke'n Eis is heller oder glatter ! 
Awer 'uf 'em See liegt* s Mond-schein shö, 
Un' 'em Mond sei runder Schatte. 

*' Der Fels scheint hell, un' au' die Kerch, 
Die 'uf dem Felse gebaut ; 
Das Mond-licht taucht der Wetter-fisch 
In der Stille ; un' nix macht laut. 

laS^SStodeiS**'^?'^'" '' ^** ^*y ^*^ ^^^^ *"** ^^^^^ *^ *^^^^' 

Bis aus 'em Wasser 'ufg'stiege 

Viel G'stalt' in dunkel-rothe Färb, 

Wie dunkle Schatte 'rum fliege. 

*'E'n kurz stück ab vom Schiffes Schnawel, 
Dunkel-rothe Schatte stehne ; 
Ich dreh mei G'sicht, guck 'rum 'uf's Deck 
O, Christus ! was haw ich g'sehne I 

Un' erscheine in ihre 44 Die Tode flach leblos un' flach • 
e'^e licht heUe G'atalt*. ^*^ ^ ®°® "^^'^^ ^®^*°® "° ^ ' 

Un' bei dem heilige Kreuz ! 

•Uf alle Körper e'n Engel steht, 

Durchg'leucht ; sehr mich erfreut's. 
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Swiftly, swiftly, fiew the ship, 
Yet she sailed softly too : 
Sweetly, sweetly, blew the breeze — 
On me alone it blew« 

Oh I dream of loy I is this, indeed. And the uicient Mari- 

rr.u 1- 1.. u : T a n« beholdeth hia ttativc 

The hght-house top I see? countiy. 

Is this the hill? is this the kirk? 

Is this mine own countree ? 

We drifted o'er the harbor-bar, 
And I with sobs did pray — 

let me be awake my God ! 
Or let me sleep alway. 

The harbor-bay was clear as glass, 
So smoothly it was strewn I 
And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the moon. 

The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That Stands above the rock ; 
The moonlight steeped in silentness, 
The steady weathercock. 

And the bay was white with silent light, TheangelicspiritBleave 

«T«*ii • • ^ ^1- the dead bodies. 

Till nsmg from the same, 

Füll many shapes, that shadows were, 

In crimson colors came. 

A little distance from the prow And appear in their 

Those crimson shadows were ; "^ ''*™* ""^ "«**'• 

1 tumed my eyes upon the deck — 
Oh, Christ ! what saw I there I 

Bach corse lay flat, lif eless and Hat, 
And by the holy rood I 
A man all light, a seraph-man, 
On every corse there stood. 
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*' Die Engel-band all schwinge die Hand, — 
Es war 'en himmelisches G'sicht ! 
Sie stehen als Zeiche gegem Land, 
£n' jed's e'n liebliches Licht ; 

^^ Die Engel-band all schwinge die Hand ; 
Ke'n Stimm brecht aus in's Lied, — 
Ke'n Stimm ! awer O, die Stillung fallt 
Wie Musick 'uf mei G'müth. 

^^ Awer glei' hör ich die Ruder platsche, 
No' hör ich rufe der Pilot ; 
Mei' Kop' wird 'rum gedreht mit G'walt, 
No* seh ich au* 's kle' Boot. 

^' Der Pilot un' au' sei Bu ich erblick. 
Schnell 's Boot 'uf 's Schiff zu richte ; 
Liewer Gott im Himmel, 's war mir'n Glück 
Die Tode känne's net vernichte. 

^^ Ich s'eh au' der Dritt, — hab g'hört sei Stimm ; 
Es is der Eisiedler gut I 
Un' laut singt er sei Lieder fromm 
Die im Wald er mache thut. 
Er beicht mei Seel, sauwer wäscht er ab 
'Em tode Vogel sei Blut !" 
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This serapb-band each vraved bis band : 
It wai a heaveuly sigbt 1 
They stood as signals to the Und, 
Eacb one a lovely light ; 

This serapb-band eacb waved bis hand, 
No voice did they impart — 
No Toice ; but ob ! the silence sanlc 
Like music on my heart. 

But loon I beard tbe dasb of oara, 
I beard tbe Pitot's cheer ; 
My head was tumed perforce away, 
And I saw a boat appear. 

Tbe Pi!ot and the Piltrt's boy, 
I beard them Coming fast ; 
Dear Lord in Heaven, it vras a joy 
The dead men could not blast, 

I saw a thjrd — I beard bis voice, 

It is the Hennit good I 

He singeth loud bis godly bynuis 

That he makcs in the wood, 

He'll shrieve my soul, he'U wash away 

The Albatross's blood." 



's siswet' t'bl. 

ER Ei 'Siedler gut, im Wald wohne Ihut 
Da« abhängt nun'er gege'm Strand. 
Wie laut hebt er sei süsse Stimm 1 
Hat's gern wann SchifHeut spreche mit 
ihm 
Das komme vo'm e' frem'c Land. 

** Morge'ds, Mittags, Ove'ds kniet er 
' Uf Moos — e'n we 'eher Klumpe ; 
Er hat e'n Kisse un' das versteckt 
Der faul att e'che Stumpe. 

" Das kle' Boot näht, — ich hör ihr g'spräch, — 
' Ei I 's is doch wun'erbar ! 
Wo sin die Lichter viel un' schö, 
Ich g'sehne hab — hell un' klar?' 

Eommt Dächer aus' " ' Meinerseel, wun'erbar I' der Ei'siedler sagt ; 
Schiff mit Wim'er. ,^^, ^;^ antworte net unser Gruss ! 

Das Schiff is vcrlöcht, un' alles is verdürrt 
Un' verwelkt wie'n tawe Nuss 1 
Ich hab mei' Lewe 's Gleiches net g'sehne 
Wann net vielleicht es muss 

" ' Die braune Rippe vo'm La'b g'west sei ' 
Am Bächli in mei'm Wald ; 
Wann der Epheu-Busch mit Schnee is schwer, 
Un' die Nacht.Eul johlt zu'm Wolf, ich hör, 
Un' der Alte ihre Junge fresst der Alt.' 
('38) 





PART VII. 

[IS Hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 
How loudly his sweet voice he rears I 
He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far countree* 

He kneels at mom, and noon, and eve — 

He hath a cushion plump : 

It is the moss that whoUy hides 

The rotted old oak-stump. 

The skiff-boat neared : I heard them talk 

* Why, this is Strange, I trow ! 

Where are those lights so many and fair, 
That Signal made but now ? * 

* Strange, by my faith I ' the Hermit said — 
^ And they answered not our cheer ! 

The planks look warped I and see these sails, 
How thin they are and sere I 
I never saw aught like to them, 
Unless perchance it were 

' Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My f orest-brook along ; 
When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow. 
And the owlet whoops to the wolf below 
That eats the she-wolf's young/ 

(139) 



The Hennit of the 
wood. 



Approacheth the ship 
with wonder. 
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'^ ^ Liewer Gott ! es guckt mir teuflisch aus/ — 
(Der Steurmann macht Antwort) 
* Ich furch mich/ — Sagt der Eisiedler z'rück 
Ganz fröhlich — * Fort, mach fort I' 

^' Das kle' Boot nächer kommt zu'm Schiff, 
Awer ruhig war ich — nix verstört ; 
Das kle* Boot kommt ganz nächst un'er 's Schiff, 
Un' grad hat mer eppes g'hört : 

'S Schiff is 'uf der ** Un'er 'em Wasser rummelt 's fort 

Als lauter, — 's wird mir bang ; 
Es re'cht das Schiff, es spalt der See ; 
Es Schiff wie Blei un' ergang'. 

Der alt See-tnanii is im " Wie Stumm im' ta'b, vo'm schreckliche Schall 
Pilot Beim Boot errett ^ »x. 1 . r^ 1 t « 1 

wäre. Das riimmel un See hat g schlage, 

Mei Körper 'uf 'em Wasser 'rum g'flösst, 

Der versäuft waer siewe Tage ; 

Awer schnell as e'n Tra'm haw ich mich g'fun'e 

I'm kle'ne Boot 'rum getrage* 

'* 'Uf 'em Wiirwel, wo's Schiff g'sunke is. 
Das Boot 'rum un' 'rum is g'spunne ; 
Un' alles war still, ausser'm Schall, — der will 
Gern sage was er gehört hat dort d'run'e. 

*' Ich mach's Maul uf, — der Pilot hat gekrische — 
Is umg'falle wie im Schlag ; 
Der^fromm Ei'siedler fangt a' zu bete. 
Nach 'em Himmel hebt er sei A'g. 

'^ Ich nem die Ruder; un' der Steurmann's Bu, 
Der schlimm verrückt do geht, 
Lacht laut un' lang, un' all die Weil, 
Sei A'ge rum gedreht : 
' Ha, ha !' sagt er, * Der Teufel we'ss 
Wie's Boot zu fahre, mer seht.' 
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^ Dear Lord I it hath a fiendish look ' — 
(The Pilot made reply) , 
^ I am a-feared ' — ' Push on, push on I ' 
Said the Hermit cheerily. 

The boat came doser to the ship, 
But I nor spake nor stirred ; 
The boat came close beneath the ship, 
And straight a sound was heard. 

Under the water it rumbled on, 

Still louder and more dread ; 

It reached the ship, it split the bay ; 

The ship went down like lead. sinketh. 

Stunned by that loud and dreadf ul sound, 

Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned 

My body lay afloat ; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 

Within the Püot'8 boat. J^ Ä"Ä°W 

Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 
The boat spun round and round ; 
And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 

I moved my Ups — the Pilot shrieked, 
And feil down in a fit ; 
The holy Hermit raised his eyes, 
And prayed where he did sit 

I took the oars : the Pilot's boy, 

Who now doth crazy go, 

Laughed loud and long, and aU the while, 

His eyes went to and fro, 

^ Ha I Ha ! ' quoth he, ' füll piain I see, 

The Devil knows how to row.' 



I 

I 
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^^ Un' jetzt dann in mei'm e'g^ene Land 
Ich stand 'uf fester Grund ! 
Der Ei'siedler tret au' aus dem Boot, 
Fühlt schwach, un' gar u'gsund. 

Der alt See-mann thut 44 i Q beicht mich, beicht mich, heiliger Mann I' 
der Bi Siedler ernstlich ' ' o 

bitte' ihn zu beichte ; nn' Der Ei'siedler kreuzt sei Stirn. — 

S'lkMB^fw'tT He'lS! • Schwaetz raus !' sagt er, ♦ Ich bit dich, sag, - 

Wer bist du? wisst ich gem.' 

'' So gleich mei G'stell war sehr verrenkt 
Mit jammerliches Pein, 
Des zwingt mich zum erzähle die Sach ; 
No' frei verlasst's wieder mein. 

Un* von Zeit sn Zeit ** Seit dem, zur e'nig' u'gwisse Stund, 
»^^''Ss'Sm^rrs^re^r" Kommt z'rück der grausame Schmerz ; 
«wingt ihn von Und zn Un' bis ich des grässlich Ding hab verzählt, 
Land zn reise. t • i. ^ 1. . • tt 

In mir brennt he ss mei Herz. 

'^ Ich geh, wie die Nacht, von Land^zu Land ; 
Zum Rede haw ich 's Vermöge ; 
So g'schwind das ich erblick sei .G'sicht, 
We'ss ich seller Mann muss höre mei G'schicht 
Zu ihm muss ich's auslege. 

^< Was laut Gebraus brecht selre Thür 'raus I 
Die Hochzig-Gaste sin d'rin : 
Awer un' er'm La'b im Garte, die Braut 
Un' die Mäd noch am singe sin : 
Un' horch I bei der Owed Bet-stund Klock, 
Ich au' zu'm Gebet g'rufe bin ! 

^^ O, Hochzig-Gast I die arm Seel 
War alle' 'uf 'm weite Meer : 
So einsam war's das der lieb Gott selbst 
Mer me'nt, kaum dort g'waest wäer I 

^' O, süsser als es Hochzig Fest, 
'S is süsser, viel, zu mir, 
Mitnan'er zu la'fe nach der Kerch 
Mit gütige G'selle, wie dir! 
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And now, all in my own countree, 
I stood on the firm land I 
The Hermit stepped forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 

* Oh shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man I * The aodetit Mariner 

rri, TT »^ j t.* 1. eatnestly entreateth the 

The Hermit crossed his brow, Hermit to shriere him, 

' Say quick/ quoth he, * I bid thee say «^ SThi^^"* *"' ^^ 

What manner of man art thöu ? ' 

Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woful agony, 
Which f orced me to begin my tale ; 
And then it left me free. 

Since then at an uncertain hour, 
That agony retums : 
And tili my ghastly tale is told, 
This heart within me bums. 

I pass, like night, from land to land : .^^"*- ®^'^,"^*^*",?*" 

-. , , . throucrhout nis f nture liie 

I have Strange power of Speech ; ao agony constnineth 

That moment that his face I see, toTanl^^*^ ^*'"* ^^ 

I know the man that must hear me : 
To him my tale I teach. 

What loud uproar bursts from that door? 
The wedding-guests are there : 
But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bridesmaids singing are : 
And hark the little vesper bell, 
Which biddeth me to prayer I 

O, Wedding-Guest I this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea ; 
So lonely 'twas, that God himself 
Scarce seem^d there to be. 

O, sweeter than the marriage feast, 
'Tis sweeter far to me, 
To walk together to the kirk, 
With a goodly Company ! — 
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^^ Mit'iian' er zu la*fe nach der Kerch, 
Un' all mif nan 'er zu bete, 
Weil 'n jed's zum liewe Vater kniet, 
Die Alte, die Kin'er, un' Freunde mit Fried', 
Un' Jflngling un' Mad,— O was Frede ! 

^^ Lebwohl, lebwohl ! du Hochzig-Gast ! 
Awer des sag ich zu dir, — 
Er betet wohl wer liebet wohl 
Der Möensch an' Vogel un' Getier. 

/ÜB' bei tet'm e'ne t* Der bet am beste, wer liebt am beste 
BaDemple alle Dinae das 
Gott f'macht bat un' Alle Dinge, gross un' kle' ; 

Er macht un' liebt sie allerle'." 

Der See-mann mit sei'm A'g so hell, 
Un' mit sei'm eis-groe Bart 
Is fort ; un'^der Hochzig-Gast dann au' 
Vo'm Brautigam's Haus abfahrt. 

Als hat er sei Verstand yerloie, 
Un' stumm un' tab, fort geht, 
E'n betrübter, awer'n weissere Mann, 
Er Morge-frOh 'ufsteht . 
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To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Fatfaer bends, 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 

And youths and maidena gay ! 

Farewell ! farewell I but this I teil 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest ! 
He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He^prayeth best, who loveth best, 

All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 

The Mariner whose eye is bright, 

Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone : and now the Wedding-Guest 

Tums from the bridegroom's door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned, 

And is of sense forlom : 

A sadder and a wiser man, 

He rose the morrow mom. 



that God niad« a«d loveu 
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THE MARRIAGE OF THE MUSE.» 

PART I. THE NUPTIAL FBAST. 

©WHERE'S the happy bard, the poet and seer, 
Whose voice, with its tuneful charm, will make men hear, 
As he teils, in stately epic or l3nic story, 
Of a quiet and simple f olk, of their trials and glory — 
As he sings with wisdom and grace and musical measure, 
To their children's glad delight, or a busy world's pleasure, 
The Sterling virtues of that brother band, 
^^ The sorrowing exiles from the Fatherland, 
Leaving their homes in Kriesheim's bowers of vine. 
And the blue beauty of their glorious Rhine, 
To seek amid their solemn depths of wood 
Freedom from man and holy peace with God." * 

Wilt thou, O sweet Euterpe, goddess fair, 

Permit thyself be wooed with passion rare, 

With ardor fresh, and chivalric devotion, 

Of a new swain's first amorous emotion? 

Nay do not spum thy eager suitor's heart, 

Nor bid him thy sweet presence to depart, 

But take him with a fond, connubial press, 

Into the warm embrace of love's caress, 

And touch his soul with that ecstatic bliss 

Which poets feel, when with thy magic kiss 

Thou thrills't their being, dost their thought inspire, 

With holy passion and with genius' fire. 

* Read at the first Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania-German Society, 
held in Harrisburg, Pa. 

• Whittier. 
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He loves thee with a passion strong and true, 
And for thy loving favor fain would sue 
With simple words, for he's a timid youth, 
Who only knows to speak with simple truth 
His love. Not skilled in trifling ; and the art 
Coquettish knows not, but an honest heart 
He offers, and a dowry rieh and rare, 
For his new bride in sweet content to share, 
Of Story, legend, myth, tradition quaint, 
For their inspired sons' to grave or paint 
In song or sonnet on th' immortal page, 
With skill of seer and wisdom of a sage. 

Woulds't know who dares by such a bold demand 
Persistent, sue the Muse's heart and band ? 
Woulds't know his history, and from what line 
He comes, what deeds of virtue or of valor shine, — 
What great achievements run throughout his life, 
That he makes bold to ask the Muse to wife? 
Know then, his lineage he reveals with pride, 
Nor aught of crime or shame need he hide, 
That clouds with stain or infamous disgrace 
The honored history of his noble race. 
Descended he from ancient Teuton stock — 
In heart and brain the peer of Flymouth rock. 

lUustrious is his ancestry, and old — 
From Scandinavian waniors brave and bold, 
Who came in hordes, from Boreas' wintry clime, 
To sunnier south lands in the ancient time. 
The f earless Norseman, valiant Goth and Saxon, 
With ruddy face and hair both fair and flaxen ; 
An eye unflinching, like the sky as blue, 
A heart, to love and honor always true, 
A form, erect and proud, with limb of steel 
That ne'er was made bef ore a lord to kneel ; 
A spirit that would bow 'f ore God alone ; 
No other master would the Teuton own. 
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The noble^ounder of th' illustrious house 
Of him who longs to be thy loving spouse, 
'Tis Said, by those whose pleasure 'tis to pore 
O'er histor^s page, and books of ancient lore, 
Can trace the thread of his ancestral line 
Through ages past to parentage divine — 
In myth and legend, — ^that his noble blood 
Descended from old Thor, the thunder god. 
Still others of the misty past inquire 
Say Noah's son, Thuiscon, was the sire 
Of the Teutonic people, and all such 
As go by the generic name of ** Dutch." 

Dear name ! In harsh reproach 'twas once applied 

But now a term of honor and of pride ; 

No more a mere derisive appellation, 

Or narrow territorial limitation, 

It now denotes with meaning more euphonic 

Aught under the generic name Teutonic. 

The day hath dawned when men this name esteem 

And kinship with the Dutch an honor deem. 

This is the stock and line of him who woos 

The nymph of song, and for his bride would choose ; 

Distinguished by his virtues, deeds and piety, 

His name — Thb Pennsylvania Dutch Society. 

And here the marriage feast we celebrate 
This day, when this young groom doth mate 
With bride the fairest e'er to altar led, 
And the sweet Muse of Poesy doth wed. 
Let all her bridesmaids, and the guests rejoice * 
Let minstrelsy and music raise their voice 
With mirth and gaiety ; let dance and song 
The gladness of the f estal day prolong ; 
Ye poet souls to unseen realms fled, 
Rejoice ; ye spirits of the minstrel dead, 
Be glad. The choirs of angel hosts do share 
The festal pleasures of the wedded pair 
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PART II, THEIR DOWRY. 

HND from this holy union may there spring 
A progeny of poets, that will sing 
The praises of those hero souls who came, 
In search of neither fortune nor of fame, 
From Alpine slope and banks of castled Rhine, 
To land where liberty*s fair sun would shine, 
From cruel persecution to escape, 
Resolved anew their destinies to shape, 
By virtue, thrift and industry and toil, 
A simple life from new and friendly soil 
To gain, where man's fierce hate would cease, 
And they might serve their God in holy peace. 

For a devout and pious f olk were they, 

T'whom duty was a pleasure, and to pray 

Was joy and constant habit : and they brought 

Their German bibles, and their hymns that taught 

Them piety and love of God, and good : 

And as they worshiped in the primal wood, 

The sweet and solemn melodies would sound 

Through vale, and echo o'er the hills around, 

Until ^^ the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 

With their tuneful praise and the glorious hymns they sang, 

As up to Heaven's ear from the greenwood hall, 

The sacred music rose, of the grand choral. 

For they had suffered much for conscience' sake, 

And longed the yoke of bigotry to break ; 

Long years of persecution and despair, 

Of bitter, dire sufferings were their share. 

Inhuman, cruel martyrdoms the fate 

Of those who dwelt in the Palatinate 

And neighboring provinces ; while home and village 

Town and city given o'er to pillage, 

Were plundered by the robber hordes of France, 

Upon the revocation of the Nantes 

Decree, by royal beast whose very name 

Comes down the years a synonym of shame. 



»> 
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Thu8 Starts the story of their deep privation 
Amid the struggles of the Reformation ; 
With precious price that ever must be paid 
Th' advance of freedom's holy cause to aid, — 
With price of blood and suffering they bought, 
Freedom of heart and brain and soul and thought. . 
They freely dared all danger f or the right, 
As they conceived it in God's holy sight ; 
All perils of both land and sea they.braved, 
Lost all possessions, but their manhood saved. 
And many victims of the cruel strife, 
With all the rest, surrendered even life. 

But others from their persecutors fled, 

By Providence to better fortunes led, 

To Albion's isle for refuge first they tum ; 

The kind Queen Anne in sympathy doth yeam, 

Her heart is large, indeed, too small the space 

For an asylum to the exiled race, 

But as they tarry in the f oreign city, 

The sad recital of their woes, to pity 

Moves the savage heart of swarthy chief 

From western world, who soothes their troubled grief , 

And hospitably offers them a home, 

If to the far off sunset land they'd come. 

Across the trackless sea their longing eyes 
They tumed, with hope afresh, on freedom's prize, 
No homes, no goods, no land, no peace, no rest, 
The -wildemess invited the oppressed. 
Like Moses' tribe, with reverence be it said, 
When Pharoah's cruel bondage, Israel fled, 
Gross flood more deep than Egypt's ruddy tide, 
They had th* eternal God of Israel to guide, 
Their pathway over land and sea ; by day 
The dusky cloud stood up and marked the way, 
By night the fiery pillar in the unseen Hand 
Led on, and beckoned to the promised land. 
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At last their painful wanderings had an end ; 
At last they found a refuge and a Friend, 
Whose name and memory are loved by men ; 
Their home was watting in the land of Penn. 
There was an old tradition in those days 
Of persecution, that the Lord would raise 
Prosperity from affliction, and would bless 
The Geiman people, in the wildemess. 
Behold the glorious prophecy f ulfilled ! 
What heritage for their children did they build. 
A garden of the Lord, as rieh and fair 
As Eden home, their heaven devisöd share. 

PART III. CUR HBRITAGB. 

XOOK out upon the beauty of the land, 
Abundantly bestowed on every hand« 
The fruitful acres and well-watered plains 
Contribute nature's bounty to their gains. 
The bursting hills are filled with mineral wealth ;] 
The climate laden with the breath of health ; 
The pregnant earth doth yield her rieh increase, 
And every prospect ministers to man's peace. 
This home, in western world, in country stränge, 
For their loved Fatherland did they exchange. 
'Tis Freedom's home, more excellent and fine 
Than Canaan land, or country of the Rhine. 

Yet all this lavish wealth of nature's gift, 
Without the record of their deeds and thrift, 
Were void of charm ; 'tis what our fathers wrought, 
What trials overcame, what battles fought, 
What great achievements gained, successes won, 
The sufferings endured, the exploits done, 
By busy hand, brave spirit, patient heart — 
These are the themes t' engage the poet's art. 
What man hath done for good, and not for ill, 
How he obeyed the Everlasting Will, 
How he hath been rewarded from above, 
For living for the right and truth and love. 
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And yet 'tis true, tho' passing stränge may seem, 

These worthy folk historians scarcely deem 

Worth menti'ning, save with passing sneer or slight 

Of prejudice or ignorance ; or quite 

Ignore them. Is it naught to have subdued 

The wilderness when cruel fate pursued, 

Yet conquered every foe and bitter trial, 

By virtue, industry and self-denial — 

In spirit f ervent — cleaving to the good — 

In tribulation patient — humblb mood — 

In hope rejoicing — and to kindness given — 

With faithful heart to serve the Lord of Heaven? 

Of no account a heritage to own, 
Broad as the limits of the proud Keystone, 
Whence, like a swarm of bees, from busy hive, 
Their sons, to every State have flown, to thrive 
In comfort and in sweet content? Is 't naught 
The Pennsylvania German bravely fought 
For freedom's cause, on every battlefield, 
To succor the oppressed, the weak to shield ? 
When Independence in the balance quavered, 
And many in their fealty had wavered, 
Could not the infant State on him depend 
In every strait, her fortunes to defend? 

Hath he not loved the cause of education? 

Doth he not sit in halls of legislation? 

Doth make the law ? And from the bench expound 

The same, with judgment, righteous and profound? 

With honor practice at the bar? Doth heal 

The sick ? And care for our etemal weal ? 

Is not his name to art and science known ? 

Doth not the State his trusted Service own ? 

If history seal her lips, or doth not know it, 

The truth is spoken by the Quaker poet — 

The German pilgrim's glory, first to brave 

Men's scom for justice to the helpless slave. 
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Inspired child, that of this bappy union 
Shall be bom I when the divine communion 
Fills thee, do thou take this crude material 
Looscly gathered, and with art ethereal 
Weave th' iinmortal verse. By prophet secr, 
To whom the ways of Providence are clear, 
Who knows the well-spnngs of the human soul — 
Who reads men's actions like an open scroU — 
With S'weetest melody of silvcr tongue 
Throughout the future ages will be sung, 
With charm of epic, and with tnith of aermoti, 
The praises of the Pennsylvania German ! 
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